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United States Department of 
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ERADICATING 


WEDS. } 


Mops OF 


| like many of our most | 
: an annual, reproduc- 
seeds only and dying 
: each year, it may be 
enting seed production. 
ny annuals retain their 
i years, so that if they 
indant in the soil they 
verminate at irregular in- 
is cause trouble for a 
though no fresh seed is 
In this case merely pre- 
juction of seed will 
lice the quantity of weeds 
t any further spreading. 
t pastures, lawns, and 
- often the most practical 
quite sufficient if per- 
|. In cultivated fields 
ded should first be 
troy as many as pos- 
ls on the surface. It 
ved shallow, so as not 
ning seeds too deeply 
succeeding cultivation, 
the plowing, will induce 
of seeds in this layer of 
ecdlings as they appear. 
then be plowed deeper 
n repeated until the 
pretty thoroughly clear- 
it a depth as the plow 
Below that depth—8 to 
few weed seeds can ger- 
-!1 a shoot to the surface. 
ng seedlings may be de- | 
manner by the cultivator | 
than asingle mature plant | 
|, and every seedling 
e less weed seed in the 
‘wimmer-fallowing is often | 
ir out weedy land by the 
‘ribed ; but usually corn, 
, cabbage, or beets may 
‘n, giving a profitable re- 
‘tra cultivation. The best 
btained, of course, with 
w cultivation during the 
the season, and that do 
soil too much, as the 
the sun heating the sur- 
il aid materially in the 
f many seeds, 
eds usually thrive best in 
been broken but is not 
evident that broken land 
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| of this class are usually most abundant 


' turbed. 
_in these places if the work of clearing 


| for killing the rootstocks vary consider- 


| killed. 





Biennial. weeds are readily killed by 
cultivation such as is given to hoed 
crops, and the seeds may be cleaned out 
of the land by this method. The weeds 


in old pastures, along roadsides, and in 
waste places where the soil is seldom dis- 
The weeds must be destroyed 


the seeds out of cultivated fields is to be 
made effective. 

Perennial weeds reproduce themselves 
by seeds and also propagate by some 





FIG 2.—PRICKLY LETTUCE. 


form of perennial underground stem, as 
the rootstocks of Canada thistle and 
couch grass, the corm or solid bulb of 
the nut grass and chufa, and the bulb of 
the wild onion. A few plants sometimes 
classed as noxious weeds have runners 
above ground, as Bermuda grass and 
cinquefoil. To destroy perennial weeds, 
seed production must be prevented and 
the underground portion must be killed. 
Seed production may be prevented by 
mowing when the first flower buds 
appear, the same as in the case of 
annuals or biennials. The best methods 


ably according to the soil, climate, 
character of the different weeds, and the 
size of the patch or the quantity to be 
In general, however, the follow- 
ing principles apply: 

1. The rootstocks may be dug up and 
removed, a remedy that can be practical- 
ly applied only in small areas. 

2. Salt, coal oil, or strong acid ap- 
plied so as to come in contact with the 
freshly-cut roots or rootstocks destroys 
them for some distance from the point 
of contact. Crude sulphuric acid is 
probably the most effective of compara- 





periuitted to remain idle. 
ps of annual weed seeds 


every Fall on potato and | 


| in stubble fields, where a 
of crimson clover or 
rye might have been 
grass seed raked in on 

will often keep down 
ind will at the same time 
Mowing the roadside 
times during the Summer 
dog fennel and ragweed. 
stubble about two weeks 

t in grainfields that have 

grass or clover will check 

is and at the same time 
ich that is very beneficial 
ug during the August 
such as burdock, wild 

ll thistle, store up nourish- 

kened roote during the first 

wth and during the second 
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FIG. 1.—sPUuD. 
luce seed and die. Many 
i are ordinarily true bien- 


‘live three years, or possibly 
ced production is prevented 


Tt cutting the stem above 
' the root. In fact, mowing 
i the main stem often in- 
branch out at the base and 
eral stalks in place of the 


ting the roots below the crown 


‘them. If this work is to 
hand with a hoe, grub hoe, 
is often the case with bull 
hew ground, it can be done 

‘'y and with least labor in 


rosettes of leaves, close to 
‘ten give little suggestion 


‘nent seed stalk to be grown 
‘uz year; but they are suffi- 


cate to the observing eye 
! weeds. «The root at this 

tender, and hence more 
an in the mature plant, and 
ot have to strike so deep to 
Killing it, In sed ground a 
‘l like achisel.on the end 
handle (Fig. 1)—may be 
“\ better advantage than @ 





tively inexpensive materials that can be 
used for this purpose, but its strong cor- 
rosive properties render it dangerous to 
handle. 

3. Rootstocks may be starved to 
death by preventing any development of 
green leaves or other parts above ground. 
This may be effected by building straw 
stacks over small patches, by persistent, 
thorough cultivation in fields, by the 
use of the hoe or spud in waste places, 
and by salting the plants and turning 
on sheep in permanent pastures. 

4. The plants may usually be smoth- 
ered by dense sod-forming grasses or by 
a crop like clover or millet that will ex- 
clude the light. ; 

5. Most rootstocks are readily de- 
stroyed by exposing them to the direct 
action of the sun during the Summer 
drought, or to the direct action of the 
frost in Winter. In this way plowing, 
for example, becomes effective. 

6. Any cultivation which merely 
breaks up the rootstocks and leaves 
them in the ground, especially during 
wet weather, aids in their distribution 
and multiplication, and is worse than 
useless, unléss the cultivation is con- 
tinued so as to prevent any growth above 
ground. Plowing and fitting corn 
ground in April and May, and cultivat- 
ing at intervals until the last of June, 
then leaving the land uncultivated dur- 
the remainder of the season, is one of 
the best methods that could be pursued 
to encourage the growth of couch grass, 
| Johnson grass, and many other perennial 
weeds. 


PRICKLY LETTUCE, (Lactuca scariola). 


The prickly lettuce is also known by 
the common names milk thistle, English 
thistle, and — lant. During the 
past season it has been mistaken for 
Russian thistle in many localities. It is 
a native of Europe. The first record we 
have of it in-this country is in the fifth 
edition of Gray’s Manual (1868), where 
the —_ given as “ waste grounds 
and roadsides, Cambridge, Mass.” 
About 10 years tater it was observed in 


the region of the Great Lakes, and now 
it has me widely distributed through- 


out nearly all the States from Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia and _ westward to 


4 


troublesome in the States bordering on 
the Ohio River and the Ghicat 
Lakes, 

The prickly lettuce is closely related 
to the common garden lettuce, which 
it resembles in the seed-bearing stage. 
(Fig. 2,4.) It is an annual, sometimes 
doubtless a Winter annual, partaking of 
the character of a biennial. The stem, 
smooth or with scattered prickles, rises 
to a hight of two to six feet, bearing a 
few lateral branches and a large open 
panicle of flowers. The flowers are 
small, one-fourth to one-half inch in 
diameter, yellow, and inconspicuous, as 
only afew are open ata time. The 
plant begins to bloom in July and pro- 
duces a few blossoms each morning 
thereafter until killed by the frost. 
The seed, or strictly speaking the akene 
—the seed with the close-fitting case 
which contains it—is dark brown in 
color, flattened, between oblong and 
lance-shaped in outline, about one-sixth 
of an inch long and one-fourth as broad. 
On each of the flat faces there are five 
or six ridges lengthwise, which are finely 
roughened. At the apex is a slender, 
thread-like beak, nearly as long as the 
body of the akene, bearing a tuft of 
fine white hairs about as long as itself. 
(Fig. 2, c.) In the fruitifig stage the 
tufts of the 10 to 15 seeds which grow 
in one head spread out so as to forma 
white, gauzy ball of down, like that of 
the dandelion, but smaller and less 
dense. A single average plant has been 
estimated to bear more than 8,000 
seeds. The leaves are oblong and with- 
out stalk, the blade clasping the main 
stem by a base with two ears. They 
are prickly along the-wavy margins and 
along the midrib on the back. (Fig. 2, 0.) 
The principal leaves on the stem have 
the unusual habit of twisting so that 
the upper part of the blade becomes 
vertical. They also point north and 
south, hence the name compass plant. 
The white, milky juice has suggested the 
name milk thistle. Both of these names 
are incorrectly used in this connection, 
as they are properly applied to very 
different plants. 

Unlike most annual weeds, the prick- 
ly lettuce is very troublesome in mead- 
ows and permanent pastures. Clover 
intended for a seed crop is often entierly 
ruined. Oats and other Spring grain 
crops suffer more or less damage. 

Sheep and sometimes cattle will eat 
the young prickly lettuce, and in some 
localities their services have been found 
very effective in keeping it down, especi- 
ally in recently-cleared land where 
therough cultivation is impossible. 
Repeatedly mowing the plants as they 
first begin to blossom will prevent seed- 
‘ing and eventually subdue them. 
Thorough ¢ultivation with a hoed crop, 
by means of which the seed in the soil 
may be induced to germinate, will be 
found most effeetive. The first plowing 
should be shallow, so as not to bury the 
seeds toodeep. Under no circumstances 
should the mature seed-bearing plants 
be plowed under, as that would only fill 
the soil with seeds buried at different 
depths to be brought under conditions 
favorable for germination at intervals 
for several years. Mature plants should 
be mowed and burned before plowing. 
The seed appears as an impurity in 
clover, millet, and the heavier grass 
seeds, and the plant is doubtless most 
frequently introduced by this means. 
As the seed may be carried a long dis- 
tance by the wind, the plants must be 
cleared out of fence rows, waste land, 
and roadsides. 


- Best Time to Cut Timber. 

On the subject of when is the best time 
to cut timber a correspondent says: “ For 
strength, beauty and durability I have 
found August, September and October 
the best, and February, March and April 
the worst months to cut wood. A red 
maple cut in September will keep in a 
round log perfectly white and sound 
until the next August; while one cut 
in March will begin to blacken and de- 
cay by the middle or end of Jane, 
This is not copied from any scientific 
work, but is what I have found tos be a 
fact by ,many practical tests. Gray 
birch cut in September will keep in a 
good condition until the next September 
if left in the woods, cut in four-feet 
lengths ; while if cut in March and left in 
the same way it will be nearly worthless 
by August 1—at least such isthe result 
on my hand. White pine, like red 





THE EQUINE FAMILY. 


Horses, Asses, Males, and Breed- 
ing. 


—— oe 


In an interesting book compiled and| In 
written by Messrs. Tegetmeier and 
Sutherland, two well-known English 
sporting writers, the number of the 
existing species of the genus equus is 
fixed at 12. They’ are equus caballus 
(the horse), Equus Przewalskii (Pre- 
jevalsky’s horse); equus asinus (African 
wild ass); equus asinus somalicus 


zebra (the 
burchellit 


mountain 
(Burchell’s 





ZEBRA, 


chapmanit (Chapman’s zebra); equus 
grevyt (Grevy’s zebra); equus quagga 
(the quagga). The probabilities are 
that several of these are mere local 
varieties, or sub-species. The horse is 
represented in thé monumental records 
of Egypt nearly 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, and through the agency 
of man he has been distributed over 
the civilized portions of the globe. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sutherland there are five 
cardinal points in which the ass differs 
from the horse. (1.) The period of 
gestation in the ass ig 12 months and 
in the horse 11 months. (2.) The 
absence of chestnuts on the hind legs of 
the ass. (3.) The number of loin ver- 
tebrie in the ass is: five and in the horse 
six. (4.) The as¢more frequently pro- | 
duces twins than the horse. (5.) The | 
absence in the ass of white stockings 
or fetlocks, so eommon in the horse, and 
also of the star or blaze on the forehead. 
The longevity of the ags is much greater 
than that of the horse. The Earl of 
Feversham owns a donkey which he 
used to ride 55 years age. At one time 
it was thought that Wo. vazisty of the 
Asiatic ass known as the onager had 
more speed and endurance than the 
horse, but this theory is exploded by the 
testimony of Mr. J. L. Harrington. 
He speaks from observation and says 
that while the speed of the onager is 
greater than that of the tame donkey, 
an ordinary Arab horse of 14.2 can 
gallop it to a standstill. The onager is 
readily domesticated. The zebra named 
after Burchell, the African traveler, is a 
larger and stronger animal than the 
mountain zebra, and it is now being 
utilized in the coach teams in the Trans- 
vaal. One advantage of using the 
zebra in East Africa is that it is less 
liable to the climatic diseases of that 
country and more impervious to the 
tsetse-fly. “The bright black and 
white stripes of the zebra would appear 
to be the most conspicuous marking im- 
aginable. Yet, when standing in the 
sparse tree forest, it is one of the hardest 
animals to see, and even after it has 
been pointed out to me close in front, I 
have sometimes beem unable to distin- 
guish it, though, as a rule, I am even 

uicker at sighting game than a native. 

he flickering lights ina forest and the 
glancing sunbeams and shadows are 
counterfeited exactly by the zebra’s 
stripes, and thus it is that nature affords 
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with their asses. 
— time of parturition the farmer or 

is son always sleeps in the stable, so as 
not. to be taken by surprise, and the 





worked.” 
plore for mule breeding in the French 





most useful hybrid, as the people of the 
United States well know, is the mule. 
The advantages of the mule are, first, 
its life is longer than that of the horse; 
second, it can live upon food which 
would not sustain the horse; third, it is 
indifferent to heat or cold; and, fourth, 
it is less liable to fatigue and sickness. 


the old province of Poitou, in the 


west of France, much attention has been 
paid for centuries to mule breeding, and 
light and heavy types are produced. 
The Poitou mule has stronger and better 
legs and feet than the Spanish mule, and 
therefore is the better draft animal. 
A great many prejudices prevail in 
Poitou. 


The breeders will sell their 


(Somali wild ass); equus onager (the; mules readily, but hesitate about parting 
Hemione); equus kiang (the kiang); 
equus hemippus (the hemippe); equus 
zebra); equus 
zebra); equus 


“ Long before the ex- 


greatest excitement prevails throughout 
the whole establishment. 
animal proves to be a female the excite- 
ment subsides 


If the young 


uickly enough, but if a 
(technically termed fedon) makes 


his appearance, great rejoicing is the 
consequence, and for a whole month the 
proprietor scarcely leaves his treasure 
either by night or day. 
prejudice and ignorance step in. 
young animal is deprived of the first 
milk, 
of its mother. 
effect of this milk has been well ascer- 
tained, but the Poitou peasant chooses to 
designate it as poison; and the young 
animals are not allowed to partake of 
what bas been specially designed by Na- 
ture for their well-being, and the conse- 
quence is that the first month of their 


But here again 
The 


or what is known as the colostrum, 
The peculiarly laxative 


AFRICAN 


The female asses are sometimes, 


general 


pregnant animals should not be 
Over 50,000 mares are em- 


: = be vince. The light trotting mules with 
nay ete pom: apes ot f ‘ tee p style are Sone by the cargo! for 
is not injured by the worms so: much. of : use. arger vier 


ones are purchased for draft work. 
Gen. Washington was one of the first 
persons to advocate the employment of 
mules isf the United States. ° 

sands of the us 
the best “ones being produced in Ken- 
tucky, 


See 


ow thou- 
animals are bred-here, 


ennessee and Missouri. The 
of hybrids is 
mule, both 





trust in Providence. 
| the top of the silo will 





tation, Paris, may or may not be the ex- 
ception which proves the rule, but it is 
necessary, in the first instance, to prove 
that Catherine isa mule. From the first 
it was taken for granted that she was a 
mule, but, her parentage as such has 
never been properly authenticated. 
Catherine was imported in 1873 from 
Algeria, and after this lapse of time (22 
years) it is found impossible to obtain 
the necessary information. The fact 
that her offspring by a horse are fertile 
while those by an ass are sterile, tends 
rather to show that she is merely a mare 
whose dam once bore a mule, and subse- 
quently bore Catherine, the latter show- 
ing signs of the influence of a previous 
impregnation.” A picture of her is pub- 
lished and it shows all the points of a 
mule, still she may not be a hybrid 
Frequently the female mule adopts a 
colt and then it is simply a case of in- 
duced lactation. The mule is the inven- 
tion, the creation of man, and therefore 
is without hope of posterity. 


FILLING A SILO. 








Changes in the Direction of Economy. 
[JOHN GOULD, ONTARIO.] 

“ The inside corner of the silo is just 
as safe as along the walls. [ find that 
silos with acute or right angles are just 
as easily filled as any, and there does 
not seem to be any more waste. Trouble 
in molding in corners and sides is caused 
by too much tramping, and it dries out 
and molds. Since I have abandoned 
tramping my silage and merely keep it 
level, this trouble has disappeared. 

“ Now, as to how the silo should be 
filled. I formerly had 16 men to do 
the work, but last year I only had six, 
and these men did more work than the 
16 used todo. They are never in each 
other’s way ; and then, you know, among 
20 men there are always sure to be pro- 
fessional story tellers. I have flung 
aside all the machinery for cutting the 
standing corn, and now have the crop 
hand-cut. 

“T get it cut for about 80 cents an 
acre and the board of one man. ~ A corn 
harvester costs $130, and will not last 
more than eight years, and $18 interest 
on money and wear of the machine 
yearly will cut my corn by hand twice 
over each year. A man cutting by 
hand can take three rows at a time, and 
a good man can cut three acres a day, 
if he works aloue. Never allow corn 
when cut to be dropped into the furrows 
Let it be put crosswise of the rows, so 
that the man who comes along to take 
it up can do so without using his finger- 








WILD ASS. 


existence the whole system becomes! nails for a rake. In picking up the 
thoroughly deranged, and a great many | corn we do not use a low wagon, but 
of them are lost. After the first mont 

is over the critical time has passed, and | 
there.is then little difficulty attending | 
their rearing. Weaning takes place at | 
eight opr nine mouths. Those that the | 
breeder. does not require are readily 
bought by the dealers who scour the 
country, and who resell them to the 
keepers of ateliers in various parts of the 
Province. In the case of one breeder 
selling a young baudet, or male ass, to 
another, or in the case of change of 
ownership of an adult baudet, great form 
and ceremony are attached to the trans- 
action. 
though rarely, employed in the agricul- 
tural labors of the farm. Asa 
rule, they are kept solely for breeding 
purposes, as there is an idea in Poitou 


and unloads his own wagon. 
loader and two ‘ pick-me-ups.’ 
deal depends upon careful loading. 

“Get the driver to load his wagon 
seven bundles high, and keep it there 
until the wagon is loaded. Formerly, in 
operating the cutting machine, we had 
two men to feed it and one man to boss 
the job. Now we have one man to feed 
the machine and no one to boss him. 
He must simply keep feeding the ma- 
chine or get buried. 


when filling; now we find one man can 
attend to that part of the work, iook 


portion near the walls) We 


the center. 








cs ae 


an ordinary high one, and one man loads 
We heve 
four men in the field—the cutter, a 
A great 


“We used to put two men in the silo 


after the engine and do odd jobs. A 
load of corn weighs more than a man 
and that is why we do not do any 
tramping now. In filling a silo you 
should always aim to keep the highest 
place a 
sort of table or small platform over the 
center of the silo, run the ensilage on 
to it, making a pyramid ; then the corn 
must fall toward the walls, and not to 


“ Now and then it may take five min- 
utes’ work with the fork to make things 
even, and level up. Do not cover your 
silo. Ten pails of water evenly dis- 
tributed over the top when the corn is 
all in and the top well tramped is best 
of all. Then come away and put your 
i The moisture on 


ae 


—S - 
a fine mold, which is better than anys. | 
thing else by way of preserving that ” 
which is beneath. You will lose onl} © 
about 10 bushels of ensilage by i : 
molding, and that costs less then would — 


a day’s work making an artificial covery ” 
ing. oo - 





Feeding Value of Grasses. >. 
In the grasses, Nature has presented 
|in food clemenjs the proportions he 4 
suited for the growth and health of © 

herbivorous animals. Science and prage 
tical experiment have settled that a — 
properly “ balanced ration ” should have © 
about one part of “ protein ” or flesh an@, 4 
muscle formers, to five and a half a 
of “carbohydrates,” or fat and heat pro 
ducers, In the different grasses, and the © 
different stages of their growth, we fing | 
all the ratios represented, from the Y 4 
of protein to 3.6 of carbohydrates of the 7 
rich young pastures (best suited for wool, | 
making), to the 1 to 8 of the matured | 
grasses, most useful for feeding fattening 7 
beeves and dairy cows, = 

It will doubtless occur to the mind of 
the intelligent reader that this variety ig- 7 
a matter of great importance in the 8Gp 
lection of varieties for seediig. And so 4 
it is, for as the kinds of grasses vary, it | 
will evidently be to the interest of the & 
farmer to select those kinds that are best | 
suited to his precise desfres and needa 4 
For if he is pasturing sheep or cows Or © 
rearing horses or fattening steers, the 4 
choice of the varicties will be something 7 
useful to study, especially if the desire ig 
to produce a permanent meadow the) 4 
shall be kept in good condition for da © 
many years as possible, Thus, the fole 
lowing table should be well studied: 4 


COMPOSITION OF GRASSES. 
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& OF iho 
young clover, digestinie.. 3.6 7.4 0:6 1 to B&° 9 
Mixed pasture, digestible. 3.4 10.9 0,6 1 to® ; 
ed clover, digestible..... 2.8 7:4 0.6 1 to 
Alstke clover, digestible.. 2.1 5.8 0.4 1 to ° 
White elover, digestible./ 2.2 7.9 ©5 1to Bi 
Young grass, digestible... 2.0 13.0. 0.4. 1 te gi 
Bermuda grass, digestible f | 46.0 1.8 1 to 2 
Quack grass, digestible... 9.8 48.2 3.0 1 to ‘a 
lover in bloom.........+. 1.7 87% 0.4 1 to * 
ve grace. digestible aceese 2.3812.6 0.4 1to i 
ye fodder, digestible.... 1.9 11.0 0.4 1 to “aa 
rass before bloom....... 2.0 18.0 0.4 1to Bes, 
Timothy grags......+..000+ 2.116.0 0.56 Lto8.e | 
English rye grass, digest- 4 
iivccthansacasacnuttontl 1.812.2 0.4 1to 7.2 
Green oats, digestible..... 1.3 8.9 0.2 ltoT a 
Hungarian grass, digest- a 
SED cicccecic, tonccemesiess 1.811.8 0.8 1to7Q ~— 
Leaves-of trees, digestible 4.2 12.410.2 1to2Z.@ | 


The green leaves of trees have been 4 
added for the comparison of this kind of ~ 
green forage available in many local 7 
ties, and to show the very much greater 
quantity of nutriment, as well as the 7 
high degree of flesh-forming matter con § 
tained in them, by which the woods = 
pasture has been found so exceedingly. 7 
nutritious as compared with any of the | 
grasses. 4 

The above figures will help to form | 
some idea of the best kind of grasses for | 
seeding pastures. They show how much | 
better the mixed grasses are, of Nia 
there are chiefly the fibrous, rooted kin 
as the meadow foxtail, yellow oat grass, 7 
orchard grass, the fescues, the rye 7 
blue grass—so well known in the Central 4 
States and in England as the finest of — 
pasture—along with the common a oa 
grasses, mostly grown for two y a 
mowing and then turned under as mas © 
nure. 


= 





Permanent Meadows. sy" 


The English meadows, which are at © 
once a delight to the eye and a rich in- © 
come to the farmer, are most. carefully 7 
prepared for seeding. The land is 
given a thorough Summer fallowing, to ~ 
kill the weeds and afford the n ~ 
tillage. After the most careful tilth, it © 
is given a dressing of rich com or a 
manure, @ liberal application of lime, = 
and a much larger quantity of seed than eo 
is ever thought of here. The following = 
list, taken from a standard handbook of ~ 
English farming, is instructive tousr  ¢ 

Meadow foxtail, two pounds; orchard, © 
grass, six pounds; hard fescue, one 
pound ; tall fescue, one pound; meadow 
fescue, two pounds; red top, three = 

unds; blue grass, four pounds; 

talian rye grass, three pounds; Eng« 
lish rye grass, four pou moth! 
three pounds; wood meadow grass, 5 
ct rough-stalked meadow yaad 
two pounds; yellow oat grag, two” 
pounds; tall oat grass, three pounds; = 
perennial clover, two pounds; ; 

clover, five pounds. In all, 45 pounds, 
of seed—equal to-more than 1,000 seed 
to the square foot of land, or 45,000,000, | 
seeds by actual number on the % 
This dense seeding, with the execllent, 
condition of the soil, with the large, 
amount of food for the dense he bage,, 
and the careful covering of the seeds by 
suitable harrowing and rolling, to insure 
the perfect and sate growth of the young,” 
plants, and after the stand is seeured 

constant nursing of it and regular = 
ing and repair by new seed, never ove c 
stocking it, or exhausting it-—all tow, 
gether results in making and k ya, 
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The 


Stable. 


q Nancy Hanks has proven barren. 


ee 


at 


“vie 


Detter breeding and intelligent rearing | 
1) and training, more than doubled the | 


“Plenty of grass and six quarts of | 


ig a day” is Monroe Salisbury’s form- 
la for summering a yearling trotter or 


As a matter of economy, it will be 


found cheaper to pay $25 for the use of 


fairly good-bred sire, or even twice as 
Ymouch fora better one, than to get the 
i wee of a common one for nothing. 


; Bt - The horsemen should follow the ex- 
ample of the dairymen, who have, by 


i -value of their herds, until a mere cow is 
a worth more at any public sale of live- 
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Peay 3s 


» stock than an average horse. 


Eli Corbin, Kansas: I find most peo- 


a8 have their stables full of straw when 
ing mown oats. 
“sary, and is wasteful. 
1) when in the dough, and cured well, the 
T horses will clean it all up if not fed too 


That is not neces- 
Iféhe oats are cut 


® heavy. If fed too much it is too loosen- 
© img, and the same may be said of 
+) sorghum. 


With well-bred horses the hair of the 
is comparatively fine and straight, 


h) and often grows to such a length that it | 


reaches the ground. Coarse-bred horses 
i) may also have the hair long, but then it 
is usually very thick and strong, and 


H) more or less frizzly, though soft and 
) ourly hair may occasionally be noticed 
1, in the tail of thoroughbred horses. 

1) « Knowle’s Light of the West, an im- 
ed Shire stallion, valued at $10,000, 
ed by Burgess Brothers, died last 


© month... The horse took first premium 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

© It was one of the best-known stallions in 
ig rica, having been on exhibition in 
Se eyery horse show since 1890. The 
© breeders considered Light of the West 
i) the best draft stallion in America. 


It*is quite useless to think of making 


~ yheat of horseflesh. 


The world never 


= has and never will go back on its on- 

= ward course toward the improvement of 
* . : 

it contains, 


And ‘so the use for horseflesh on this | 
+ tinent is a wild dream. 


mankind especially. 


© is not wanted for work the world has no 


use for it, and we must not believe half | 
f what is said about Europeans eating 


_ ol 


» horseflesh. 
| This is the breeding season, and only 
© the best standard sires should be used. 
re is a great deal in the blood of any 


~ animal. 


X 4 . Black-and-white Dutch cow, three years, six months and 15 days old, exhibited 
* Jaron Bieler, of Brandenburg, breeder 
and owner. He was awarded a prize of 150 marks for her, and another of 500 
‘marks and honorable mention tor her and two others, from the city of Berlin, 
as being the best beef animals for city consumption. 


"at the Berlin Fat Cattle Show by 


tage 


in the maxim that like produces | 
e, and experience goes to show that | Swine Breeders’ Journal. 


The adage that blood will tell 
© is based.on a scientific fact, which is ex- 





)Landwirtschaftliche Zeitung, of Berlin. 





If, a horse | kept in the best of health and condition. 





A Beef Cow. 


But things have been going from bad to 
worse, and it is no wonder that my 
stolid, patient German neighbor, who is 
also in the horse business, bursts out 
with the very pertinent exclamation: 
“ Dish horse pishness is getting no better 
faster.” About the only consolation left 
us is that which the negro lad took to 
himself when he philosophically ejacu- 
lated that he “would a heap sight 
ruther be a was than a never-has-been.” 





Thrush in a Horse’s Foot. 

The fetid discharge from the crack in 
the sole of the foot around the frog is 
caused by inflammation of the interior 
of the foot, that may soon spread to the 
navicular bone and produce a still worse 
disease. There are several causes, but 
all are such as lead to irritation of the 
inner part of the frog and destruction of 
the horn, by which the specially fetid 
odor is caused. The remedy is to clean 
away the soft and rotten horn with a 
knife, and opening the cleft so that the 
remedies may be applied to the seat of 
the disease. Then wash with hot water 
and carbolic soap, injecting the water by 
a syringe if necessary to reach the in- 
terior parts. Then press in the cleft 
some calomel on tufts of soft tow, or 
inject by the syringe a solution of sul- 
phate of copper or of zinc. If the foot 
is hot, wrap it in a poultice of linseed 
meal. Give the horse a pint of raw 
linseed oil, repeating the second day. 





Pen Notes. 


A breeder of Cheshires declares on 
his honor as a livestock man that he 
raised one pig of this family which 
weighed 416 pounds dressed meat at 
eight months and 14 days old. He de- 
clares further that it is not very uncom- 
mon for Cheshires at nine months old to 
weigh 400 pounds and over, pigs both 
full-blood and grade. The 416-pound 
pig yielded, in addition to that weight, 
40 pounds of lard from its intestines. 
It was fed chiefly on skimmilk and 
cornmeal. 


To raise early pigs we must be pre- 
pared for extremes; we must eommence 
with the sows in the Fall; they must be 


Arrangements must be made to exercise 
them. When the pigs are farrowed our 
arrangements must be such as to give 
the pigs the necessary exercise conduc- 
ive to health, at the same time no lia- 
bility of becoming chilled or over-fatted. 
If you cannot so care for early pigs do 
not try to breed them; you cannot suc- 
ceed, only in occasional instances, and 
that kind of breeding does not pay.— 





Picture from the Jllustrirte 
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thoroughbred horse is possessed of 


y more vigor, endurance, and in- 

nee, gathered through many years 
selected breeding and _ intelligent 
than the best, even, of the 
i-blooded stock. 


»* All animals are made as they are by 
It will not do to think that blocd 
ii tell any different story than this 
blood has been built up by feeding. 

It has been the very foundation of the 


' 


SIC 1) 


and 


what has been gained 


m this way has only been perpetuated 
y inheritance of the good results, still 
pore and more pronounced at every 
eneration of skilled selection of breed- 
fm, and it bas in the end caused this 

ence in the stock which we recog- 
ge as the blood of the selected races. 
Ae Se > * 


(B RUN-DOWN HORSEBREEDER. 


| H.Avery; before the Kansas Stock- 
|. ~-.. breeders’ Association. 
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hye 


is getting up our way so that 
der can no longer get into 
If he is an old-timer and 


ed in the business, he can’t even 
9 debt. I have not heard yet 


Sehe 


id 


_ ‘be can get into jail or not, but 


re: he would be admitted to jail 
withe ut bail. And ordinary “scrub” 


th — suffers us to enter his circle, 
y cuts us cold. Yet it was not 
Time was when we lorse- 


or poultry-producer 


to the aristocracy and 
coincident thereto. 


_Money faster than we 
_overdraw our bank | 





SWINE. 


Partial Paralysis. 


Paralysis of the hind quarters is by 
some ascribed to worms in the kidneys, 
and while it probably is true, the pres- 
ence of these parasites about the kidneys 
sometimes cause an irritation of the 
nerves of the spinal column which may 
result in paralysis, yet it more frequently 
arises from general weakness and loss of 
nervous power in the parts affected. 
The results are the same in either case, 
and the two kinds of paralysis cannot be 
distinguished, because they are identical 
in symptoms. The disease affects both 
young and old pigs, and we have quite a 
arge number of inquiries about it this 
season, from which we infer that it is pre- 
vailing pretty extensively through the 
hog belt. Our own correspondence would. 
indicate that it was more prevalent than 
usual. There is no better remedy, so far 
as we know, than nux vomica, or its 
alkaloid, strychnine. A strong liniment 
should be applied over the loins, say, one 
part cantharides, two parts olive oil, and 
two parts t tine. Internal treat- 
ment should in with a laxative. 
Powdered castor s, in three dram 
doses, is as good as anything and more 
easily administered than almost anything 
else. ~The dose may be given in slo 
and repeated weekly. Half this dose is 
sufficient for young ps under three 
months old. After the laxative, give 


twice or three times a day powdered 
red anise 


tain, and often the animal will continue 
to have a good appetite and give hopes 
of recovery until a day or to before 
death. 





The Tamworth Pig. 

This breed of pigs issaid by Prof. 
Wallace, in his recent book on “ Farm 
Live Stock,” to be the .most direct 
descendant of the aboriginal British pig. 
It is the ancient bacon pig, and coarse 
in bone, but having a great breadth of 
lean meat. The modern Tamworth 
pig has the better qualities of the 
Berkshire, with which the original has 
been crossed, and makes equally good 
bacon, but in much less time, having 
gained what the original most lacked, 
viz., early maturity. It has, however, 
no other advantage over the Berkshire, 
which, taken all in all, is unquestionably 
the best pig in existence for bacon and 
hams. 





Thin-Rind Hogs.* 

These were bred in Canada as early 
as 1530, and known as the “ Hampshire” 
hogs, and doubtless came from the 
Hampshire district in England. They 
were introduced a few years later into 
New York, where they were known as 
the Hampshire or “ Ring-Middle” hog. 
The name “Ring Middle” given in 
consequence of the white belt. They 
were known in New England about that 
time as the “ Mackay” hog, and likely 
took the name from the importer. 


Yard Echoes. 
One thing is more foolish than to feed 
poor food to good stock, and that is to 
feed good food to poor stock.—Massa- 


chusetis Plowman. 





Gov. Thornton, of New Mexico, recom- 
mends that cattlemen feed their cattle 
at home instead of sending them by rail 
to Kansas, Nebraska, and Montana to be 
fattened. 


Not for years have the beefmakers 
taken as lively an interest in meat-mak- 
ing breeds of cattle as now. It has 
been a long time since any farm product 
has made so well-sustained and large an 
advance as beef during the past few 
months. 


When Armour and others stated that 
the increased price would probably hold 
for four or five years they appeared to 
have spoken both honestly and wisely. 
Cattle cannot be as quickly increased as 
other lines of meat-making animals. 
Furthermore, the ranch area is occupied, 
while population is rapidly increasing. 
Still again, the rise occurs during hard 
times, when the purchasing power of the 
masses is at a low ebb. 





Impaction of the Stomach. 
Indigestion often results in the impac- 
tion of a cow’s stomach with undigested 
food. This occurs in the so-called mani- 
plies, or third stomach, between the 
leaves af which the food is collected, 
and wholly stops the action of this organ. 
The cow it much distressed, bloats, and 
quickly dies unless relieved by treat- 
ment. This is to give as much thin 
drink as can be got down, with repeated 
doses of raw liuseed oil, so as to soften 
the mass in the stomach and assist in its 
discharge. Medicines are of no avail 
without this copious supply of liquid. 
It should be avoided by taking care that 
the food is of good character and plenty 
of water is supplied. The condition of 
the bowels is to be watched, as it is 
always preceded by costiveness. It may 
oceur from overfeeding with wet clover. 





Grubs in a Cow’s Back. 

The grubs in a cow’s back are the 
larvie of the cattle bot fly, which lays 
its eggs on the skin of the cow in the 
Summer. The cow, licking the skin, 
takes off the eggs and swallows them. 
The tggs, hatching in the stomach of 
the cow, start on a journey through the 
animal and reach the loins, in the 
muscles of which they lodge, making a 
small swelling, which has a hole through 
the skin by which the grub breathes. If 
the lumps are examined, the hole in 
each will be found, and by squeezing 
the bottom of the lump the grub may 
be forced out. It is a large, white thing, 
like the grub of the June beetle, which 
is seen in the fields at plowing time. 
Naturally, it leaves the cow, crawling 
out of its hole, and falls to the ground, 
into which it enters and stays until 
August, when it becomes a large, hairy 
fly. ' 





Feeding Fats to Cows. 


The New York Experiment Station 
reports the results of exhaustive experi- 
ments in feeding fats to cows, with refer- 
ence to increasing the fat conteits of 
their milk. The fat was generally in 
the form of tallow, which the cows ate 
readily, beginning with a daily ratibn of 
four ounces, and steadily increasing’ un- 
til two pounds a day were consumed. 
There was at first an apparent increase 
in fat contents, but this was determined, 
as had been the case in similar experi- 
ments elsewhere, to be merely due to the 
disturbance of the cow’s functions by a 
new and unusual kind of food. After 
this had passed away the feeding of fat 
had no apparent influence, though the 
quantity was increased to two pounds 
per day. 





Wheat for Horses. " 
The feeding of wheat to horses, 
might have been easily believed, has 
not been found desirable. The grain 
of wheat is especially rich in gluten, a 
substance that becomes as tough and 
insoluble im the stomach; unless, ft is 
cooked, as leather. Thus, when diorses 
are fed on the whole grain of wheht, it 
is not digested for this reason. - If-wheat 
is fed at all, it should be coarsely ground 
and then mixed with ut straw, 
so that the grain is divided in the 
stomach and intestines, and is acted apo 
in an effective manner by the digest- 





ive fluids, “The-horve igthe most exact- 





Sorghum[fer Cattle. 

Eli Corbin, Kangas: Sorghum is good 
food. I never hal ome do better than 
they did the past Winter, and sorghum 
was their principal roughness, with some 
millet and gf@und’ feell. 

My cane grew ¥atlier coarse, so that 
the cows did not ¢lean it all up, but we 
cleaned out the mabgers and gave the 
stalks to the colts And‘they ate every bit 
of it. I never had shy eolts and work 
horses so clear of worms as they were 
this Winter. Théir feed has been mown 
oats, millet and sorghum,.with very little 
corn. 

I planted my cane with corn planter, 
using plates made on purpose for cane 
seed, straddling the rows, then straddling 
again, making four plantings ; still it was 
not thick enough. 

I shall try broadcasting about 50 
pounds to the acre this season and disk 
harrowing it in, then crossing it with 
smoothing harrow. 

It will grow and make a crop of 
fodder on poor, sandy land where we 
cannot get timothy and clover to catch. 
There were times last season during the 


SHEEP AND. WOOh. 


Shearings. 
A good shepherd is careful to count 
his flock every time he sees it. 


Sheep are the greatest weed destroyers 
in the world. They are very fond of a 
change of diet, and will hunt out weeds 
for this purpose. 

In the frozen Winters of the North 
green ‘hemlock boughs are a good vermi- 
fuge for sheep. They sigh for it as the 
Mussulman does for Mecca. 

Remember that young lamb stewed 
and green peas go well together; then 
push the former along with grain feed 
to be in readiness for the latter. 


Grain fed to sucking lambs designed 
for the butcher at an early day pays-at 
the rate ef $2 a bushel for corn any- 
where in the Eastern and Middle States. 

Look out sharply for dysentery now. 
| As sogn as a sheep is seen with the 
marks of excessive looseness on the soil- 








ed wool, this: mixture should be given 





German Sheep. 
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Three Wethers, from Hampshire-Down rams and Merino ewes, which were 
exhibited at the Berlin Fat Cattle Show, this year, and received the first prize— 


120 marks. 


They were one year, three months and five days old, and the prop- 


erty of Baron Rebfeld, who for them and other sheep received at the same exhibi- 
tion the Minister for Agriculture’s prize of a bronze Statuét of a Rambouillet 
buck. The illustration is taken from the J/lustrirte Landwirtschaftliche Zeitung, 


published at Berlin. 





long drouth that my cane seemed to | 


stand still and appeared almost dead, 
and dry enough for hay as it stood. I 
thought of cutting it to save what little 
there was. Millet, on the same kind of 
ground (sand) had ‘to be cut, though it 
was so short the’ mower would hardly 
cut it. At last’ rains came and you 
ought to have sedn that cane stretch up, 
some of it too big to mow, and it had to 
be shocked like dorn. 
Sorghum for Sviling Cows. 

Sorghum is bxcelent when it is 
young, but when’ old’and nearly fully 
grown, the stems are two hard for feed- 
ing cows. It is‘a cimmon belief that 
the sharp-edged ‘ledves hurt the cows, 
but it is probably because of the indi- 
gestible matter in the leaves rather than 
in the sharp edges that the objection lies. 
Sweet corn, or even the common field 
corn, is unexcelled for a soiling fodder 
for use, green or dry, by any other plant, 
both for quantity of product and the 
nutriment possible to gather from an 
acre of land. All soiling crops are at 
their best stage for feeding when the 
grain is fully set and in its milky con- 
dition. The nutriment is then distribut- 
ed all through the plant. Eighty 
pounds a day will be consumed by a 
large cow, and 60 pounds daily by a 


small one. 





- 
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Work for a Bull. 


It will make a bull practically quite 
safe if he is regularly worked in some 
way. He may be made to run a one- 
horse power, to be used for cutting feed, 
grinding grain, or cutting firewood. In 
the Summer he may be made to work in 
a one-horse mower, to cut the green fod- 
der for the cows, or even in the hay har- 
vest, and in a wagon to do the work of 
a horse. He may also be used in the 
cultivation of the crops, and, by harness- 
ing him properly and putting a bit in 
his mouth, will be quite as tractable as a 
horse. By this .heaithful and useful 
exercise his value as a stock animal will 
be much increased. 








Blackleg Vaccination. 


The Pasteur Anthrax Vaccination 
Co., New York City, have made arrange- 
ments to vaccinate not only against 
Anthrax, but also against Blackleg. 
This will doubtless enable them to ex- 
tend their field of operations, 





Friction of a Row. 


A plow is a three-sided wedge, The 
jower necessary to drive it through the 
soil (the draft) depends upon the shape 
of the wedge (the amount of twist in the 
moldboard), the sizeof the chunk to be 
split (the depth of. the furrow), and the 
kind and condition of soil. The friction 
on the moldboard .is equal to that on 
both bottom and. land-side. The fric- 
tion on the moldboard cannot be avoided 
or lessened beyond, haying the steel as 
hard and smogth as, possible, but the 
friction on the m and land-side can 
be largely done,.away with by hanging 
the plow on wheels,.aad having all the 
bottom and sidg pressure carried on 
greased spindles,,. This is done in prop- 
erly-constructed_and_ properly-managed 
sulky plows, and bus one-half the draft 
is lessened. or z 


How is Your Blood 7 


if it is poor mad thin and lacking in the 


number and q <a 
cles, you are in of siekness 
disease germs and the enervating effect of 


warm weather. Purify your blood with 


Hood’s. Sarsaparilla 


The great blood purifier which has proved 
its merit by a reconi of cures unequalled 











without delay: Prepared chalk, one 
ounce; catchu, four drams; ground 
ginger, two drams; opium, one-half 
dram, and one-half pint of peppermint 
water ; add one-half pint of thick boiled 
starch. Give two ounces night and 
morning to a sheep, and feed dry food a 
few days. 

There is no other food so useful for 
the growth of wool of the best quality 
as all the plants of the turnip tribe, the 
turnip itself, the cabbage, mustard, rape, 
and the clovers, especially the white 
clover. The sheep, too, is only to be 
maintained in the best condition by 
succulent food. It is naturally given to 
constipation of the bowels, and this, of 
course, is quite inconsistent with that 
condition of health on which the growth 
of the skin and fleece depends. So that 
for its flesh and wool both the very same 
kind of feeding is imperative, and that 
which will secure\the best growth of the 
carcass will equally insure a good 
fleece. 





SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 


Meeting of the American Association. 
The Breed for Mutton—Election of 
Officers. 


The American Southdown Associa- 
tion met in annual session at Springfield, 
Ill., May 29, with Mr. Geo. McKerrow, 
Sussex, Wis., presiding as President pro- 
tem., and with a larger attendance than 
usual, 

The financial reports indicate that the 
Association is in a prosperous condition, 
and, as reported by the Secretary, “ that 
so far as the Southdown sheep is con- 
cerned, the severest trial is over, and 
during this trial there has been a gain 
instead of a loss,as has been the case 
with other breeds.” 

From the report of the Secretary we 
extract the following : 

“ Reports from breeders are of an en- 
couraging nature, and lead to the belief 
that during the coming season the de- 
mand for Southdowns will be greater 
than ever before. The changing of wool- 
growing flocks to those that will produce 
mutton first and wool secondly, presents 
a grand opportunity for Southdown 
breeders. Phere is no question as to 
the superiority of their mutton. Their 
claims for a fineness of wool next to the 
Merino; their prolificacy; their early 
maturity; their healthfulness, are well 
founded; and for hardiness, the Merinos, 
heretofore claiming the first place, must 
give way to the Southdown. Wherever 
they have been tried, either on the 
Merino, native, or other sheep, their good 
qualities make them favorites. In re- 
gard to them Mr. R. E. Fitzgerald, 
Shiner, Tex., says: 

“T use all my thoroughbred rams on 
my Merino flocks, and the cross is per- 
fectly splendid. In 1890 I saw that we 
could not longer raise sheep as wool, for 
profit only, so I concluded to try 
thoroughbred Shropshires and South- 
downs, I have nothing to say against 
the Shropshires, and if I had not tried 
them alongside with the Southdown I 
am sure that I would have been satisfted 
with them, and thought they were good 
enough. The Southdown is the hardiest 
sheep in the world. It was thought that 
no sheep could withstand our hot, dry 
climate like the Merino, but the South- 
down will stay fat where the Merino will 
die of poverty. I saw that fully tested 


the Sar: Winter’ 

. C. H. Nimson in addressing the 
Sheep Breeders and Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation of Mitchel County, N. C., 
speaking of the sheep _—- the 
Bellevue Farm Co., said: “ At Bellevue 
we selected the Southdown, because we 
believed that these sheep were more 
adapted to the climate, soil, and the sur- 
roundings we could better afford them 
than any other. We commenced five years 

with poor, unselected, native — 





-| and indifferent—crossing them with pure- 


bred registered Southdown rams. The 
first cross made a wongerful change in 
the general appearance of the lambs, 
and in course of time they developed the 
characteristics of the Southdowns, in 
other respects to an extent we had not 
been looking for. The second and third 
crosses have developed a mutton sheep 
that handle with ease and fatten readily. 
Our flock of grade and thoroughbred 
Southdown lambs will turn out a large 
proportion of good, profitable feeders, 
weighing from 70 to 100 pounds by 
Dec. 1.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, John Hobart Warren, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; Secretary, John 
G. Springer, Springfield, Lil. ; Treasurer, 
D. W. Smith, Springfield, [1]. Members 
of Board of Directors: Cassius M. Clay, 
White Hall, Ky.; John Jackson, Abing- 
don, Ontario, Canada; W. E. Spicer, 
Harvard, Neb. 


Liver Rot in Sheep. 

This disease of the sheep is due to the 
presence of parasitic worms in the liver, 
mostly in the gall bladder. These 
worms are taken into the sheep mostly 
in water in which the eggs are, or by 
swallowing with the grass, on low 
pasture, the small snails in which the 
worms’ eggs exist, as this is one stage of 
the existence of this parasite known as 
the liver fluke. The symptoms of the 
disease are a white skin, yellow eyes, 
dry, harsh wool, swelling below the 
jaws, and general poor condition. The 
belly is filled with a yellow or reddish 
water outside the bowels, due to effusion 
of serum from the blood, and this pro- 
duces intense thirst, which is one marked 
symptom of the disease. ‘There is scarce- 
ly any hopeful remedy, as the disease is 
generally fatal ; but to give salt regular- 
ly and to avoid low, wet pasture and 
stagnant pond water will he effective 
means of prevention. 


CURING PORK. 








Suggestion Regarding the Proper Meth- 
ods to Employ. 

EDITOR AMERICAN FABME:k: Please tell me, 
through the columns of your paper, the best 
way to cure pork, so that it will keep well.— 
JOHN ZWAHLER, Ferron, Utah. 

To pickle hams, bellies, shoulders, or, 
in fact, any kind of meat, mix thoroughly 
about seven pounds of salt in four gal- 
lons of water, with five pounds of sugar 
and one and one-half ounces of saltpeter. 
Boil the mixture and skim carefully. 
Then pack the meat earefully in a bar- 
rel and pour in the curing mixture until 
all the meat is covered. 

If the meat absorbs any of the mixture 
the barrel should be replenished. When 
the meat is to be kept any length of 
time the pickling process should be re- 
peated in about a week. Pour off the 
old liquid, dry the meat, scrape off any 
mold and replace in new, hot brine as 
before. The mixture is sufficient for 100 
pounds of meat. 

After the meat has lain sufficient time 
in the pickle, it is removed and packed 
for curing, or, better still, it may be hung 
up where it will not freeze for a few 
weeks. The smoke-house should be so 
built that the meat never comes nearer 
than 10 feet to the fire. A good venti- 
lation should be provided so that the fire 
will burn well. 

The fire is generally made in a small 
pit dug in the earth floor, and hickory 
logs are the best material to burn. The 
wood is kept partially covered with ashes 
to produce a greater amount of smoke 
with the least heat. The temperature 
should never exceed 65°, or at the most 
70°. 

Clear and pleasant weather is the best 
time for smoking, and more will be ac- 
complished toward the curing in one 
such day than in a week of cloudy, damp 
weather. One week of good weather is 
generally suflicient to smoke hams well. 


The total product of clean lint 
amounts to about, 4,500,000,000 pounds, 
the weight of the 10,000,000 bales now 
making the full yield of this crop. As 
there are two pounds of seed to each 
pound of clean lint, the total product of 
seed is the enormous quantity of 10,000,- 
000,000 pounds, or 5,000,000 tons, all 
of which is now worth for the extraction 
of oil the vast amount of nearly $50, 
000,000. At present only one-fourth ot 
this quantity is utilized for the manu- 
facture of oil, yielding 1,000,000 
barrels. 

The refined oil, worth $1 a gallon, is 
largely used for food. One-half the 
whole product, or 500,000 barrels, is 
used in the four great centers of the in- 
dustry, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Omaha, for making lard; half the 
remainder is sent to Holland for making 
bogus butter, and the rest of the prod- 
uct is used at home, or sent abroad to 
other lovalities for the same use, or for 
filling cheese. Some of it appears on 
the table as refined olive oil for use in 
salads, and some is used for the prepara- 
tion of the popular Saratoga potatoes. 
Thus, for small and great uses this new 
product is entering into almost every 
opening that can be made for it by the 
withdrawal of other oils or fats. It is 
curious to note the effects of this new 
product. It has wholly changed the 
manner of making pork, from the pro- 
duction of heavy pigs to light, smaff ones, 
for thin, lean meat, and no use for the 
inside fat. It has greatly restricted the 
sale of butter, especially the lower 
qualities of it, and changed to a large 
extent the manner of making cheese, 
obliterating to a serious degree the mar- 
ket for pure dairy goods, and, in the end, 
causing what is called in the parlance of 
the marketmen, the great slurap in the 
value of cheese. It has led to the de- 
struction of the olive gfoves in great 
part. It has changed the destination of 
tallow from its use as a material for soa 
and a lubricant to its use as butter, 


the material for making oleomargarine, 
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Time of Seeding Crimson 

In experiments in Ne 
found that where the soil 
ably good it was necessary, in o 
secure a good stand, to delay sowing 
til September. On poor soils a 
crops were secured when the maak en 
sown even as late as October, For sn 
lands it is recommended that Me 5 
sown between July 15 and September 
15. It was found that in New liane 
Spring seeding, either alone or With a 
gave disappointing results, 7 
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depends on little things, 
A Ripans Tabule is q 
little thing, but taking 
one occasionally gives 
good digestion, and that 
means good blood, and 
that means good brain 
and brawn, and that 
means success. 
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Ripans Tabules: Sold by druggists ; i 
)> if the price (50 cents a box) is ym the k 4 
}s 


Chemical Company, No. 10 8 — 
P } 
\_~-&--A-a SSSR A. 4A) 


York, pruce St, New , 


Sample vial 10 cents. 
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oncary orTe 
tlary BLOOD POISON permanentiy 
cured fn 15 t085 days. You can be treate tat 
home forsame price under same Baran. 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we Willcons 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel dills,ang 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you bave taken mere 
cury, iodide tash, and still have aches and 
pice. Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any purt of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary Loop POTSO! 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obstle 
nate cases and challenge the world for gq 
case we cannotcure. This disease has always 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
clans. 00,000 capital behind our uncindte 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent seajod Q 
sep hceson. Address COOK REMEDY CO, 
3 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL, * 
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i COMFORTABLE INCOME f 
i WITHIN YOUR REACH 


AS A WORKER FoR THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tur Cosmopouitan is just now engaged in 
making a special effort, and is offering unusual 
opportunities to those who desire to become 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the 
$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $1.50a 
year; gives 1560 pages each year, with over 

— 1200 illustrations. Its contributors include 
Px the most famous writers and most noted ar- § 
Pm tists of the world. It is not surprising then 
fa that it was the most widely circulated mage-§ 
fay zine in America in 1894. thas only to be seen 

ma to beappreciated. In addition to its regular 
My Commission to agents, an extraordinary bonus 
a is being offered for the next six months to those 
ag who wil make desirable representatives, with 
Ba @ view to increasing circulation inthe smaller 
Ba cities and country districts, Address 

; CosmoroutrAan, Irvington-on-Nudson, N. Y. 


(From U. 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. H.Peeke,who makes aspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
anyliving Physician ; hiseuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him, 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Expressade 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to addresa, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 
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C. aving you 

—‘Ndealers profit. 
9109 Oak wood'fer9C2.50 
M9 855 ‘arlington’ “945.00 

Ste “ 4627.60 
Latest models, wood or steel rims; pneumatic tires 
to 301bs.;ellstviesand prices UL 


argo illustrate! catalog e free. 
Cash Buyers’Union, 162 W.VanBuren St.6 75,Chicagu 
When writing meution this pape . 


ARMS & LECS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natural. Com‘ortable & 
Durable. Over 15,000 in use 
New Patents & important Improves 
ment, U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
Illustrated boek of 40 pages a 
formula for mea: uring sent free, 
2 A. A. MARKS, 
* 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
When writing mention this paper. 
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Feeding Corn. 

Porn principal food on all 
far : \"\ s crown to be sold, but ! 
in the Eastern | 

rn, as itis used prinei- | 

Corn is the food that | 

rand the pig, but for 

- the farmer feeds oats, | 

7 | . To his hens, how- | 

rn, and he feeds it, | 

for what purpose he | 

is to receive in | 

Corn was grown 

substitute 

unable when plenty of 
food is t and ready for use. 

Butt { corn on poultry is 
the sat nimals—it creates heat 
fort | enables the hens to 
ud fat. . If the hens are 
\lition to the supply of 


ary, 


it he 


ri. 


» DUY Some 


rket, the feeding of corn 
for thitt is correct and proper; | 
but ot i the hen is, like the sow, | 
the ewe t ww, used for breeding 
pur Vhen eattle are to be fate | 


rket the steer is selected, | 
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and the | vy and the wether consume 
the swine and sheep. The 
feeding ru to breeding stock is done 
nly djunet to bulky food, that 
it may lanced with the proportions 
f hyd is so essential to the sup- 
port uly during the Winter 
eason, to create warmth as a safe- 
guard acainst the severe cold of that 
period ot year. 

It is tted as only too true that 
the | iuny farms do not receive 
en and so far as proper shelter 
8 cor they are deprived of it, the 
tree [ir ing asa resort at night, 
While the pickings of the manure heap 
and t] ie grains of the barnyard 
erve them by day; but there is another 
class wh nsider the well-being of 
their | y, but who step beyond the 
bounds of cen rosity in that direction. 
They believe that eggs can only be had 
When the fowls are supplied with plenty 
of food, but they overlook the fact that 
foods vary, and that by the use of im- 
Proper fools all the care and labor may 
wasted. It is false economy to feed 
"thout judyment in so doing, and in 
this matter of feeding corn less judg- 
ment is exercised than in any other 
direction, : 

Itis not the object here to oppose 
rn as food for poultry. On the con- | 
ey the farmers are advised to feed it. | 
tend nt the best protections to the | 
wh sg © farmer has during cold | 
he b, ‘ for it is the fuel that gives off 


t the body, and it contributes 
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SPANGLED HAMBURG COCK. 
gz. We do, however, o 

\ do, » Oppose not 
Y the exclusive use of corn, but also 
Use of it to an excess, 
°w often is it that the hens are in 
“tof health, with combs as 


the whole Winter passes away with prices 


| and does not eat with mouthfuls, and 
' she does not chew her food, but stores it 





| every nook and cofner, and daily ram- 


&Y 


yet not an egg is secured for months; 


high, and nothing tosell? It happens 
frequently, as all who attempt to secure 
a profit by giving the hens care and at- 
tention well know, corn has been the 
prineipal-food, and the hens have be- 
come too fat. They are not in a 
“breeding” (egg-laying) condition, and 
have been fed like the barrows instead 
of like the cows. They have been sur- 
feited with one kind of food, that is 
principally carbonaceous, and been de- 
prived of those elements that should 
have been given to balance the corn, or 
less corn and more nitrogenous food 
should have been allowed. 

The hen will no more thrive on food 
that is very concentrated than will the 
animal, The cow that is giving milk 
requires hay, and so does the hen. The 
hay is bulky, is nitrogenous, is rich in 
mineral matter, and dilutes the con- 
centrated grain, by mixing with it, and 
permits of more perfect digestion and 
assimilation. ‘The hen picks her food, 


in her crop, where she passes it on to be 
reduced by a process as natural to her 
as chewing the cud is to the cow, hence, 
as she must pick up her food, and can- 
not tear it apart, the food must be in 
very fine condition for that purpose ; 
clover is therefore chopped into very 
short lengths to suit her purpose. The 
hen is also carnivorous, and devours 
meat greedily, but she has no fangs for 


™™, 


IAN GAMES. 
tearing it, and must therefore have it 
prepared. She also utilizes hard and 
insoluble substances that cannot be al- 
lowed any other creature on the farm, 
such as flint, broken crockery and glass, 
bone, etc. 

The very fact of the hen being capable 
of utilizing foods differing so greatly in 
their composition is alone sufficient proof 
that to confine her to a diet of a single 
article is to restrict her priviliges and 
capacity. What she will eat readily 
she requires, for nature prompts her just 





RED PYLE GAMES. 
as unerringly in the selection of her 


food as she does man. The appetite of 
the hen is for that which to herisessential, 
tosecure which she industriously searches 


bles over a wide area to secure it. 
When the farmer doles out corn by the 
shovel load, and gives her nothing else, 
he overloads her frame with surplus fat, 
obstructs her generative organs, induces 
disease, and renders her of but little 
service except for market. 

Corn is only cheap when it accom- 
plishes its object. If corn is fed for a 
certain purpose, and that purpose Is not 
accomplished, the corn is fed at a loss, 
as no remuneration is received for it. 
Such happens daily on many farms. 
The corn is fed, but the hens do not lay. 
Less corn reduces the expense, and the 
saving in the corn will procure some 
assistant to it in the shape of food. 
Fortunately the farmers are learning 
that milk, meat, fresh bones (cut or 
pounded), hay, potatoes, and seeds from 
the hay loft, can be utilized to advantage, 
as they provide a variety and cheapen 
the cost, because they enable the hens to 
lay eggs. ‘The whole bill of fare may 
be summed upin asingle word, and that 
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pel them to keep warm on cold days 
by exercise. Never satisfy them di- 
rectly, but let them satisfy themselves 
by diligently occupying their time in 
their efforts to secure a sufficiency, and 
they will not only lay well but go 
on the roost at night in a healthy 





condition, with whetted appetites the 


next morning ready for work, con- 
tented in disposition and in the, best 
possible condition for filling the egg 
basket instead of gracing the market 
stalls. 
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What the Feed Will Do. 
The food can only produce a quantity 


considered as a “basis upon which to 
calculate the profit. That is, instead of 
endeavoring to learn how many eggs a 
hen may have laid in a year the question 
should be how many eggs can be secured 
from a certain porportion of food. The 
above is introduced as a new feature, 
which is perhaps worthy of being the 
foundation upon which a more correct 
knowledge of the profit and loss may 
be derived, and which we will explain, 
says the Poultry Keeper. 

It matters not to the farmer whether 
a bushel of corn is made to do service 
in producing eggs, with the aid of one 
or two hens, provided the cost of main- 
taining the hens is not increased, as the 
repair of waste of the body and provid- 
ing its warmth will be the first duty to 
which food will be assigned in the ani- 
mal economy. If one has two Brahma 
hens, each weighing nine pounds, and 
three Leghorn hens, each weighing six 
pounds, the weight of the Brahma hens 
will exactly equal that of the three 
Leghorn hens—18 pounds. If the food 
for the maintenance is the same for the 
weight of the fowls in both casesit is plain 
that three Leghorns should not consume 
any more food than two Brahmas, but 
there will be three eggs from the same lot 
of hens while two eggs are being received 
from the other lot. The point then comes 
up whether the food does not give the 
greatest profit when fed tothe largest 
number of hens, provided the hens are 
given a sufficiency for all purposes. 

As we stated above, too much at- 
tention has been given the work per- 
formed by the hen rather than to the 
possible results obtained from the food 
when it is properly used. It takes more 
food to produce three eggs than it does 
to produce two, but the capacity to pro- 
duce, or, rather, to convert the food into 
eggs, can be secured to the fullest extent 
only by appropriating the food to the 
greatest number of individuals that can 
add to that capacity. There is also the 
gain in space with small fowls. Three 
Leghorns will occupy no more room 
than two Brahmas, yet they will have 
50 per cent. greater laying capacity. If 
the value of each breed is considered 
as market fowls, we again have the same 
weight (18 pounds) for the three Leg- 
horns and the two Brahmas, the meat 
being produced at the same cost. This 
does not matter so much, but when it 
comes to egg production it will be found 
that, during a whole year, the difference 
of 50 per cent. capacity in a flock, 
with the same cost of the food for main- 
tenance of body, and with the same 
room in the poultry-house, will_make a 
large difference in the total profit in 12 
months. 

The farmer should -base all his esti- 
mates on the cost of the food, and if 
eggs are his object he should use the food 
as so much raw material ready to be pro- 
duced into the desired commodity, and 
his next step should be to have the ~— 
est capacity of machinery to do the 
work. Size of the hens have but little 
effect on the number of eggs. If a 
small hen will eat less and produce eggs 
from less food than a larger one, then the 
small hen is the one for the farmer. It 
may be added, however, that size does 
not affect the appetite either, for a large 
hen may consume less than a small one, 
but the accepted rule is that the larger 
an animal the greater the first cost of 
maintenance of body, and this is quite a 
sum when the hens do not lay. . The 
‘rule to govern is to use those hens that 
yield the most at the least cost, and that 
a certain porportion of food should give 
results that may be expected, to secure 
which there should the greatest 
capacity or number. 


Prof. Milton Whitney, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has determined that in 
an ordinary wheat soil there is at least 
10,000,000 . soil ins in a gram 
(about a pint), and in some of the finest 
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AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. 


* Cacklings. 
Constant handling of the eggs in the 


incubator sémetimes causes a failure to 
hatch, if the hands gre greasy. 


Soft food will tend to the production 
of eggs at the expense of health, but the 
exclusive use of hard food will tend to 
keep the hens from laying. Both kinds 
of food should be.given, if the best re- 
sults are desired, Whole grain, alter- 
nated with milk, meat, and vegetables, 
will make the hens productive and 
profitable. (os 


Another great boom for the use of 





WHITE INDIAN GAMES, 


green cut bone as a poultry food is pass- 
ing over the country. It was long ago 
settled that this form of bone presents a 
very cheap source of “ muscle-makers” 
for the hen. As usual, any reference to 
this subject calls out questions from 
those who want to know if the cut bone 
will not make a good fertilizer. The 
green bones cut up much easier than the 
dry ones, and also contain more nitrogen, 
because of their meat and gristle. 


Old barrels may be utilized for mak- 
ing admirable nests for turkeys. -Knock 
out both heads with the exception of 
one-third of each. Sink the barrel in 
the ground on its side nearly as deep as 
the portions of the head left in. Fill 
the barrel nearlyeven with the head 
pieces left in with dirt. Round out in 
the center to nest shape; put in sufficient 
fine, wilted grass.. Cover the barrel 
with brush so to, partially hide it and 
keep it from blowing away. This is an 
ideal nest for turkey hens, and they 
soon find it and take to it very readily. 


There was a déme, says a successful 
poultryman, when J began poultry- 
breeding as a busmess, that I hearkened 
to the voice of the charmer, and bought 
common hens, at 35 cents each, for 
layers. The first Winter I had 40 thor- 
oughbred hens, and over 80 common 
ones. To my surprise, the thorough- 
breds laid fully.two-thirds of all the 
eggs gathered. -I sold the common 
stock, and vowed that there should never 
be another common hen on the place. 
Our experience is that of many poultry- 
keepers. In four years I have known 
not a single ficck of common fowls that 
furnished their owner a surplus of eggs 
in cold weather. 





! Rape in Corn. 

I sowed rape seed in my corn last 
July, at the last cultivation. The ground 
was low, fairly moist, so that my corn 
suffered but little from drouth, but the 
rape seed was quite a long time coming 
up, and after it did come the growth of 
the plant was slow, so that when corn 
was cut the rape presented anything but 
a good stand; but immediately the corn 
was out of the way the rape grew rapidly 
and made excellent Fall forage, lasting 
until the ground froze hard, and leaving 
the ground quite free of weeds in the 
Spring. I think sowing rape in the corn- 
field is a method that it will do well to 
follow where the pasturage is needed.— 
Wm. Briscoe, Towa. 


Cheap Paint. 

A cheap paint is a desirable thing 
about a farm, but cheapness does not 
wholly consist of the first cost of any- 
thing. It is the most value in use for 
the same amount of money. Crude 
petroleum is cheap—that is, it costs but 
little money—but it is not a cheap paint, 
unless we may call anything that soaks 
into the wood a paint. It is not possible 
to use color with petroleum, for the 
oil is quickly absorbed by the wood, and 
the coloring matter lies loose on the sur- 
face. Linseed and other drying oils 
that are used for paint make a chemical 
compound with the metallic substances 
mixed with them, and thus form an 
adhesive skin on the wood or metal 
on which they are ¢pread. But petrole 
um does nothing-of the kind, and there- 
fore cannot be “used for paint except 
alone, when it soaks! into the wood, leav- 
ing the surface staiti€d of a dirty yel- 
low color, but yét'protected against the 
weather. There 3$ to other paint, that 
is really a paint, 80" dod as raw linseed 
oil and the brow& ‘iron oxide, the two 
together forming ‘a‘petmanent chemical 
compound that i#*¥ery durable and a 
perfect water a coating. It 
is cheap because‘it i# good. ‘This has 
been the commor Fesult of experience. 


He Has Petitioned ‘to be Hanged. 

Taylor Cook, who was sent to the 
penitentiary for fife for murdering his 
wife, has written-a letter to the Governor, 
in which he asks the Governor to sign his 
death warrant and order the Warden to 
hang him. Cook says he has been con- 
fined in the insane ward, but that, if he 
was responsible when he killed his wife, 
he ought to be hung, and if he was 
insane, hé should have been sent to the 
asylum instead of the penitentiary. 
No Governor of Kansas has yet had the 
courage to order a convict ao 
Governor Morrill said to-night he 
would not be the exception to the rule. 
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Home—Tells About The Red 
Flag of Danger At The Rail- 
road Crossing—Warning To 
America’s Men. 





**For twenty-six years I have used tobacco 
in great quantities and of late years took to 
cigarette smoking,’’ writes Mr. W. E. Simp- 
son, of Lecompte, La. ‘“‘I want to go on 
record that tobacco has robbed me of many 
— of life and a great deal of happiness. 

realize it now as I compare my feelings and 
my condition with that of a year ago, when 
I was a tobacco saturated cigarette fiend. 
Many and many a time did I try to quit 
smoking myself into eternity, but I could 
not put through a day without suffering ex- 
treme nervous torture, which would increase 
hour by hour till finally, to save myself, as it 
seemed, from almost flying to pieces, I had 
to light the little white pipe-stick and 
swallow the smoke. One day I read in my 
paper ‘‘ Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your 
Life Away,’’ just what I was doing. It came 
to me like the warning of the man who 
waves the red of danger at the railroad 
crossing, and said that No-To-Bac was an 
absolutely guaranteed relief from tobacco 
slavery. I did not believe it, but like a 
drowning man grasping at a straw I com- 
menced taking No-To-Bac. The effects were 
magical, it destroyed the nerve craving, and 
desire for cigarettes. Two boxes, would you 
believe it, made me well and strong. I 
have gained mentally, physically, in vigor 
and manhood, and with the brain free from 
the nicotine and a breath no longer befouled 
with tobacco smoke I am so happy to-day to 
write No-To-Bac did it all a year ago, so the 
cure is time-tested and tried, not only in my 
own case, but several of my friends who 
have also been cured. 

‘We have a Baby Boy now. My wife 
and I feel that all this happiness started 
from the time when I first used No-To- 
Bac, and in evidence of our appreciation 
and in order that the memory of the 
happiness may be perpetuated in a living 
form, we want to name our Baby Boy 
after the man who wrote the line ‘* Don’t 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away.”’ 

“‘No-To-Bac is popular here and all our 
druggists sell it. Hardly a day passes but 
somebody asks me about No-To-Bac, so I 
don’t’ want you to hesitate to use these 
lines ip any way that you think will 
make known to suffering humanity the 
happiness that there is in No-To-Bac for the 
mavy men with nicotinized brains and weak- 
ened resolutions. If they will only make up 
their minds to save the waste of vital power— 
to say nothing of the money—now going up 
in smoke and out in tobacco spit.’’ 


THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 
The honey yield isnot due so much 
to the breed of bees as to the good man- 
agement of the colony. 


The tide of opinion among bee-keepers 
is running strongly against five-banders. 
They are pronounced short-lived, bad 
stingers, poor winterers, excessive 
breeders, ete. 











This will be a great year for honey 
production in California. In the neigh- 
borhood of Husna, so the Santa Maria 
Times reports, the yield for the season 
will be 200 pounds for each hive. 


* Wood-base foundation,” which is 
being actively pushed by some men, is 
said to be excellent, if the bees would 
only take some interest in it, which they 
stubbornly refuse to do. 


Buckwheat north of the latitude of 
North Carolina may be a good forage- 
plant; but south it is perfectly unreli- 
able. It will secrete an abundance of 
nectar only when the atmosphere is cool 
and moist. This is a condition we can- 
not well have in the South—Dr. J. P. 
H. Brown. 


Lysol may prove to me the drug for 
foul brood, in Gravenhorst’s opinion. 
It is cheap, and is more like crude than 
refined carbolic acid, and in his experi- 
ence crude carbolic acid has proved 
good as preventive and cure, while the 
refined article has been unsatisfactory. 
He thinks perhaps the coal tar that is in 
the crude, and also in lysol, may be im- 
portant. 


After many years of experience with 
various plans to prevent swarming, we 
have decided them all unprofitable to 
common bee-keepers. We have resolved 
to labor for one swarm from each colony. 
These new swarms we will hive in hives 
contracted to net more than 800 inches 
of comb surface; such hives to be en- 
larged at the end of the white honey 
flow, to give the bees room to store plenty 
of dark honey for Winter stores.—B. 
Taylor, Forestville, Minn. 


Nearly all bee-keepers agree that a 
hive should never face north of an east 
and. west line, the majority favoring a 
southerly direction. The reason given 
for:this is that the morning sun entices 
the/bees out to work earlier in the day, 
while.a northern exposure keeps them 
in later, and in Winter is almost sure to 
result in the loss of the colony in north- 
ern latitutes, from our rigorous North 
winds blowing in at the entrance, and 
the confinement of the bees, caused by 
the entrance being in the shade on mild, 
sunshiny days, when the bees in hives 
facing south fly freely. 


¥ Tea in the South. 

The. culture of tea still goes on in 
South Carolina, where it was introduced 
by that long-ago forgotten head of the 
Washington Agricultural Department— 
Gen. Le Due. The plants procured by 
him.are still living and in the possession 
of Dr. Shephard, who is making tea 
which sells for $1 a pound. The tea is 
made by machinery, which is distinctly 
a more cleanly method than that of the 
dirtys-heathen Chinee, who rolls the 
heated leaves between his dirty palms, 
and.adds gypeum and coloring matters, 
no ore knows how filthy they may be, 
to suit the tastes of tea drinkers here. 

Few persons know that the tea t 
is a handsome shrub for house culture, 
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Happiness in a Southern Man's! 


having ev: leaves and a handsome 
flower like of the camellia. It will 
grow in any of the Southern States 
-and in any Northern conservatory, or in 
the garden, if it istaken indoors in the 
cold weather, a we aeons F ] 














Swamp muok that is free from sand is 
valued at from $4 to 5 a ton whén 


at the same rate as in artifi¢ial manures 
or common yard manure, A ton dried 
in the air, 4 as to have not mote than 
a third of its weight of water in it, has 
82 pounds of nitrogen, 13 pounds of lime, 
six pounds of potash, and three ‘pounds 
of phosphoric acid in it, these being 
valued at the figures given. To make 
use of it, it should be dug in the Winter, 
when there is opportunity without inter- 
fering with other work, and heaped on 
the bank of the swamp to dry, which it 
does quickly, so that it may be taken to 
the barnyard or a field and mixed with 
the manure, or with air-slacked lime, by 
which it is decomposed and made fit for 
use in a short time. In this way one 
load of it is equivalent in value to as 
much ordinary manure. The proportion 
of lime is as much as may be mixed with 
it and give it a distinct whiteness when 
seen at a distance; this will be about 
two bushels to a two-horse load of it. 


dried, taking the value of {tg constituents |* 
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most noted naturalists. 
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The Entire Natural His- 
(ory of the World. 
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of Text. 3,000 Magnif- 
icent Illustrations, pro- 
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artistic illustrations, 
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The entire work is printed on good paper from absolutely ggw . 
MANUFACTURE plates, made exélusively for this edition at an enormous eost. 


substantial cloth with gold stamp or stiff 
covers, as you may select from our offers. The clear and ae rite the writer I 
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Wood's Natural History, with its charming de " 
UNQUESTIONED lightfut anecdotes of all animals, both demamih and wild, ié i | ‘ae 
eatest authority inthe land. It gives minutely, — 

lest language, the habits, haunts, Beou 
entire animal kingdom. ‘The descriptions of the animals are truthful and interesting. ’ 
thousands of illustrations, are wang Rabie pet apd me. a birag a 
. bits of animals, reptile ~_— 

etc., are of equal interest to old and young. Re oh FE S., f af ognized a 
thority upon the subjeet, and possesses the rare faculty of making his descriptions 
dotes of animal life more fascinating than a novel. 


v. J. G. Wood, 


‘“ 

You-cannot afford to deprive your family of the knowledge to be | 
ae -: ~~ ext > pape: 2 ° fe 

ET without it. It is impossible to give in 

OF A LIF IME a slight idea of the Snaguitude of this great history, 

j ually goes into the haunts of all animals and sho 

t fully describes the races and nations of 

their peculiarities, modes of warfare, and customs. 

nized oeperny all over the world for accurate information regardin 
diseases of the animal kingdom. The work is a veritable treasure-hou 

of valuable information, interestingly.told, and replete with thousands of accurate ani 
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American Farmer Will be Sent 
- im Connection With Any Other 

x Paper or Magazine. 
©. We will send Tae American Farm- 
P mand any other paper or magazine in 
x country at a reduced rate for the 
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periodicals that we club with: 
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ALL T@ WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
( paper is sent you 
' that you may 
x, have an oppor- 
"tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing, We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
Soypith those of other papers, and see if you 
s D mot come to the conclusion that you 
“Ppght to have it; that you cannot afford 
#9 do without it. We can assure you 
=. if you send in your name for one 
"Year that you will find it one of the most 
_ profitable investments that you can make. 
r We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
ing that you will think that every 
umber more thah repays you for the 
becription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor's attention to the 
"! TAKE SOME SAMPLE COFIES. 
) . Whenever our readers visit agricul- 
‘tural meetings of any kind we hope that 
S$hey will take along sample copies to 
OW their acquaintances, We will send 
HBhese free to any one who desires them. 
DMF all our friends will take a little 
vo : 
wouble to bring THe AMERICAN 
HABMER to the notice of their acquaint- 
bances, it will do much to build up the 
“Bde of true agriculture, and promote 


ends we all desire. 
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Suriexs of “combines” should 
ways be received with caution. It is 
ys easy for shallow pates to raise 
se every time there is a change in 
fices. There are undoubtedly a num- 
of combinations, but probably not 
where 100 are alleged to exist. 
» false shrieks are dangerous because 
blind people to the operation of 
laws of demand and supply, 
h are constantly producing changes 
prices, and a knowledge of which is 
essential to enable a producer to 
duct his business successfully. 





| Tue creamery is a great educator. 
Et not only teaches the dullest man how 
better good, careful farming is 
ban poor, but—exceedingly import- 
St—it is teaching farmers the value of 
sociated effort. This world has gotten 
Dig, and everything is being done on 
.. ge a'scale, that one man counts for 
yer little unless he associates himself 
others in a general effort in a given 
fection. No laws that we can pass 
destroy trusts and monopolies, but 
§ can neutralize their influence by 
mbinations among ourselves. 
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Due reports from the Argentine Con- 
say that the wheat there has 
ured by an excess of rain. The 
reports indicate a shortage of 
40,000,000 bushels. Russian 
yr have been stimulated by the 
pprices, and from Aug. 1 last year 
ime 1 of this have been 102,883,- 
b against 85,861,680 bushels 
ie same time the year before. It 
i as if the price would go several 
p higher, unless there should be large 
pments from India. _ 
HB cteamery sharks are work- 
‘Bueccessfully even shrewd, conser- 
; ) old Maine, where the people are 
posed to be sufficiently acquainted 
the genuine business not to be 
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who -put up make- 
at double the cost of 
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EUROPEAN WHEAT IMPORTATIONS. 

The London Corn Trade Liat is one 
of the very highest authorities in the 
world on matters relating to the grain 
trade. In its issue of June 14 it gives 
the following valuable table of the ex- 
ports of wheat to Europe by varioue 
countries for 44 weeks each of three 
years, beginning Aug. 1. For conveni- 
ence of ready comprehension we have 
omitted the last three figures of each 
number so that they may be read simply 
as thousands: 


1804-5 1808-4 1802-2 | 


Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Tnited States to 
United Kingdom 
United States to the Conti- 
23,088 28,488 40,512 





118,720 181,488 155,618 
iis4s iateee ‘Tacoco 
Silat Soe) 4a 

Grand total.....+ssecex» 279,896 381,416 265,432 

This indicates very clearly the diree- 
tion of the foreign grain trade. Inside 
of three years Europe has reduced her 
44 weeks’ takings from us 36,896,000 
bushels, and’‘increased her takings from 
Russia 41,792,000 bushels, and from 
Argentine nearly 40,000,000 bushels. 
Her takings from Australia Shave re- 
mained nearly stationary, while those 
from India have fallen off between 3,000,- 
000 and 5,000,000 bushels. The eyes 


of the grain men are now fixed on 


Australasia..........++- eves 
Arpentinn .......ereaccees 





Argentine and Russia. If, as claimed, 
wheat can be’ raised at a profit in Argen- 
tine for a shilling (24 cents) a bushel, 
there is scarcely a limit to the produc- 
tion, as the Argentine prairies are prac- 
tically boundless, On the other hand, 
Russia is pushing the construction of her 
great Siberian railway, and every new 
section opens up a great stretch of 
country like that traversed by our North- 
ern Pacific. People flock into the 
country as fast as the road is extended, 
and the only things they can raise for 
which they can find a market are wheat 
and wool. The Russian Government 
encourages them by carrying their,prod- 
ucts to market at nominal ratea The 
railroad is built for strategic purposes, 
and all the business it gets is clear gain. 

Even with this advantage the Russian 
peasant gets very little for his wheat. 


He is a dull, ignorant fellow, who knows |. 


nothing about machinery, or the best 
methods. Consequently, his wheatfields 
are full of weeds, the seeds of which 
mingle with his grain. He harvests 
with the old sickle and cradle, and 
thrashes with the flail, or the trampling 
of horses andecattle, upgn the ground. 
Consequently, his wheat comes to market 
mixed with dirt and stones. The price 
he gets for it represents the profits made 
by the men in England and Germany 
who clean it. Yet he must sell, if he 
gets only five cents a bushel, for it is his 
only source of money. 





THE insurrection in Cuba will prob- 
ably result in a strong advance in the 
prices of Havana tobacco. This is of 
great importance to our farmers, as it 
will be an encouragement to them te go 
more into raising the finer grades of 
tobacco. There is no reason why we 
should not raise all, or nearly all, of the 
tobacco that we now import from Cuba 
and Sumatra. We have every variety 
of soil and climate, and wherever the 
attempt has been seriously made to pro- 
duce the higher varieties of tobacco, it 
has been successful, . In South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida and Louisiana farmers | 


who have gone at the work earnestly 
and intelligently have had great success 
in producing fine tobacco. They have 
found that it paid better than anything 
else they could raise. We import from 
$14,000,000 to $25,000,000 worth of 
manufactured and unmanufactured to- 
bacco a year. In 1890, before the 
passage of the McKinley Bill, our tota] 
imports reached the valuation of $21,- 
710,454. After the passage of the bill 
they fell to $13,258,474. In 1894, 
after the passage of the Wilson-Gorman 
Bill, they rose to $17,619,140., 





As soon as anything becomes valu- 
able it begins to be difficult to grow. 
Farmers might take a hint from this in 
dealing with the troublesome burdock. 
The Japanese make great use of the 
young shoots of this plant for salad, and 
value it guite highly. Let farmers’ 
wives begin to hunt it up for the table, 
and in a short while they will have some 
difficulty in finding any dock on the 
farm. 





Ir speaks very badly for the average 
intelligence of the farmers that the 
“black pepsin” frauds continue to find 
numerous victims, After all the publi- 
cation that there has been given of this 
swindle we are almost tempted to say 


that the man who is caught by it de- 


THE most singular thing in the world 
is the length of time 1t takes for men 
to learn the simplest things. They seem 
to want to do things in a complicated, 
roundabout way, and to constantly study 
-how to make them more complex. For 
example, after the world hag gone on for 
centuries reeling miles after miles of red 
tape about the ownership and transfer 
of real estate, the State, of Illinois has 
just adopted the simple plan of opening 
@ page in the County records for each 
piece of real estate in. the County, and 
upon this are to be entered ifs present 
ownersaip and condition, and hereafter. 
to be added notes of every mortgage, 
transfer, etc., so that at any moment its 
status may be determined at a glance. 
This takes away a world of expensive 
employment from lawyers, abstract- 
makers, etc. A piece of ground can 
now be transferred as readily as the 
ownership of a bunch of pigs or fat 
cattle. 2 


WE sincerely wish that the present 
price of wheat may be maintained, and 
even advanced, but we cannot too 
strongly warn farmers against making 
any calculations upon it. The scepter 
of the Wheat King has, we believe, de- 
parted from the United States, and 
permanently. We must look to other 
products as our mainstays. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad is 
making a laudable effort to encourage 
pig-raising along its line. The great 
Northwest could raise several million 
pounds more of pork to general advan- 
tage. 

Texas farmers want officials’ salaries 











cotton. 


WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY. 


We make in another column one of 





readers of any paper. Wood’s Natural 
History is one of the very great books 
of the werld. It is a large library in 
itself, and tells authoritative facts about 
thousands of things that every man, 
woman, and child wants to know of. 
A home with Wood’s Natural History 
in it is well furnished with knowledge. 
We send a cet of these books, strongly 
bound in paper, and free of postage, 
with a copy of Tue Nationat Tris- 
uNE and Tae AmgRIcAN Farmer for 
one year, for only $4. This will fill 
your house with the best quality of 
reading-matter, at only a trifling cost. 
Don’t neglect so good an opportunity. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





POTATOES FOR PROFIT. By F. B.VanOrnam. 
Published by W. Aticee Burpee & Co, Phila- 
delphia. Price 30 cents. 


FLOWERS FOR EVBRY HOME. By E. D. 
Darlington. Published by W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 10 cents. 


CABBAGE AND_ CAULIFLOWER FOR 
PROFIT. By J. M. Lupton. Published by 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Price 50 cents. 

FARMERS’ LAW GUIDE. By A. 
Published by the compiler, 
Price % cents. 

This is a compilation of the general laws or 
the laws which more especially relate to the 
business of the farmer, taken from the stat- 
utes and law reports of the Supreme and 
Appeal Courts of the different States. 


Notes. 

The Metaphysical Magazine is a new pub- 
lication ‘devoted to occult, philosophic, and 
scientific research.’”? It makes a very good 
showing on these lines, and will be hailed 
with delight by all inclined to Theosophy and 
similar studies. Published at 503 Fifth 
avenue, New York. Price 25 cents. 


There are some unusually good things in 
McClure’s Magazine for June, among them 
being ‘‘ The Night at Harrisburg; A Remi- 
niscence of Lincoln’s Journey to Washing- 
ton in 1861,” by Col. A. K. McClure; “ Life 
and Work in the Powder Mills,” by Cleve- 
land Moffett ; ‘‘A Great Circus on the Road,’’ 
by Cleveland Moffett; ‘‘ Before Grant Won 
His Stars,’ by E. J. Edwards. All finely 
iflustrated. Published at 30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. Price 15 cents. 


The Outlook has published a “ Recreation 
Number’’ which is a delight to the heart. 
The cover has two charming etchings, appro- 
priate to the season, and the literary contents 
are worthy of the fine illustrations which em- 
bellish them. There are 92 pages in the 
issue. Published at New York. Price $3 a 
year. 


The current July number of Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly presents an art display that 
is unprecedented even im the history of ‘this 
great periodical of the people. Itcontains no 
less than 120 illustrations, many of them full- 
page engravings, in the best styles of modern 
pictorial art, including the work of such well- 
known illustrators and painters as Carl J. 
Becker, Valerian Gribayedoff, Joseph Pen- 
nell, Hubert Herkomer, Cecil Lawson, G. 
Favretto, Makowsky, L. E. Fournier, Lepere, 
Enrico Serra, Henry Dawson, J, Becker, 
G. A. Davis, Proett Share, A. B. Ghute, F- 
Adams, Walter Dunk, and others. These 
pictures are, for the most part, illustrative of 
the literary features of the number. Pub- 
lished at New York. Price 25 cents. 

On Jaly 15 the Midsummer (August) num- 
ber of Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly will 
appear in a handsome new cover, specially 
designed in the modern artistic-decorative 
style. 

French-reading Americans, in fact all 
persons who take an interest in literary and 
artistic movements in Europe and America, 
will greet with pleasure the announcement 
that there is now published a new magazine, 
printed entirely in French, yet designed 
especially for Americans. La Revue Fraiico- 
Americaine is an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine, the initial number bearing date of 
June, 1895. Masters of French literature 
and the prineipal artists of France will alone 
be admitted. as contributors. The various 
schools and systems’0f art and literature will 
be represented, and side by side will appear 
the names of Tolstoi, Goncourt, Daudet, 

" Clemenceau, 


Cole, ‘w 
ridgeton, N. J. 





brought down to the level of four-cent 


the very best offers ever made to the} 
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GENERAL REMARKS, 


The past week has been generally 
favorable, though somewhat too cool in 
the Dakotas and Minnesota for some 
crops, especially corn, while excessive 
rains have proved injurious over the 
central and western portions of the 
cotton region. 

Drought has been relieved over the 
greater part of the Ohio Valley, but 
continues in central Wisconsin, southern 
Michigan, and in portions of Teunessee, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Harvesting of Winter wheat has con- 
tinued and is now general over the 
northern portion of the wheat belt and 
is nearing completion in the southern 
portion. Thrashing has begun in 
Illinois and Tennessee. 

The weather of the past week has 
proved favorable to Spring wheat, sus- 
taining the previously reported excellent 
condition of this crop, which is now be- 
ginning to head. 

Corn has made good growth during 


and Minnesota, where it is reported 
backward, the general condition is ex- 
cellent. The crop has been largely laid 
by in the Southern States, and in Kan- 
sas is beginning to tassel and silk. 
Cotton has been injured by heavy 
rains in the central and western por- 
tions of the cotton region and in Texas 
and Louisiana the crop is reported very 
grassy. It is reported as fruiting well 


tion in eastern Alabama, Arkansas, and 
North Carolina. Florida and Okla- 
homa report the crop.in excellent con- 
dition. ‘ 
Oat harvest has begnn in the Southern 
States and the repgrts as to this crop are 
generally favorable. In Iowa the larg- 
est crop ever harvested in that State is 
promised. macys 

Tobacco planting. is about completed, 
and in Ohio, where the plants were last 
week reported dyjng, ;the recent rains 
have proved of great benefit. 

A heavy frost. eceurred in Utah on 
the 18th, causing considerable. damage. 


SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS. 


The following special telegrams were 
received by the Weather Bureau this 
morning from the various State Weather 
Services : 


New England.—Boston: The past week, on 
the whole. bas been good for all growing crops, 
but rain is needed; haying begun and some 
hoeing done; oats, rye, and corn doing well; 
aerate doing some damage; some to- 

acco had to be set over on account of cul- 
worms; fruit promises a fair yield. 

New York.—Ithaca: Heavy.rains 2ist in cen- 
tral and southwest portions broke drought; 

rain and fruits greatly benefited, but rain too 
ate for grass; haying begun, lightest yield in 
rears; tobacco all set; drought in eastern por- 

ion continues serious. 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia: Local showers 
were beneficial, but drought continues injuri- 
ous in most sections; some wheat harvested, 
crop fair; haying in progress, with yield below 
average; corn and vegetables doing fairly well; 
fruit scarce. 

New Jersey.—New Brunswick: All crops re- 
ported in fine growing condition; widely-scat- 
tered showers insufficient; an all-day rain now 
would insure fine yield of oats a potatoes; 
hay harvest progressing; wheat and rye ripen- 
ing fast; apples and peaches dropping badly; 
heavy showers this evening, 

Maryland.— Baltimore: Wheat, rye, and hay 
harvost in progress, and yields somewhat below 
average, but grain in good condition; corn, 
oats, and garden vegetables improved. but 
need rain; ee ae nearly completed 
under favorable comiitions. 

Virginia.—Lynchburg: Sunshine about nor- 
mal. and only local showers, averaging about a 
quarter of an inch; wheat harvest has pro- 

ressed favorably, and oat harvest beginning 
this week; corn, tobacco, gardens, and grasses 
need rain generally; peanut crop below 


average. 

North Carolina.—Raleigh: Favorable week for 
pervesting grain and hay, growth of crops, and 
farm work generally; scattered showers favor- 
able, but more rain needed; cotton—improved, 
and forming squares in south portion; ponchos, 
apples, and small fruits ripening, fair yield; 
though late, crop improving, and prospects 
brightening. 

South Carolina.—Colum bia: General but slow 
improvement in staple crops; blooms on early 
cotton: corn being laid by; all crops peperaty 
clean and well cultivated, but needing rain; 
wheat and oats being harvested, with generally 
satisfactory yields. , 

Georgia.— Atlanta: Favorable week for farm 
work and crop growth; rainfall unevenly dis- 
tributed, and in some localities more is needed; 
fields generally clear of grass; cotton blooming 
and taking on fruit in southerly counties; corn 
in fine condition and being laid by; oats and 
wheat generally harvested. 

Alabama.—Montgomery: Cool weather first of 
week retarded growth, last few days warm and 
seasonable; cotton damaged by too much rain 
in west portion, but ——— in eastern 
portion: corn, sorghum, millet, and by ap 
excellent; oats continue asfood yield; 
mains in good conditi | es ® 

So eskeonvitie: Too much rain over 
western district, —— @Stton and corn are in 
excellent condition; lover other sections rain 
was badly distributed;, vegetable shipments 
diminishing, being siiceeteded by melon ship- 
Some large quantjties,.of sweet pptatoes 

lanted. 

’ Mississippi.— Vicksburg: Conditions generally 
favorable and crops improyed: showers general 
but unevenly distribhted.‘being excessive and 
damaging in few |} Hitions corn laid by; 
cotton fruiting well; ia of oats generally po 
to expectations; largé shiyments of fruit an 
vegetables. ais + 

Louisiana.—New Orleans: Warm, shower 
week; too much rain For props and field wor 
generally; cotton badly in grass and some dam- 
age to cotton and corn im dowlands; rice and 
eg good and growing well; eane being laid 


ruit re- 


y. 

Texas.—Galveston: Weather has continued 
too wet for cotton, and some fields have been 
given up to grass and Ss; the corn crop is 
splendid; wheat and gr crops have been dam- 
aged by rain and win : 

Arkansas.—Little Rock: Heavy rains have 
fallen over nearly the entire State, but no seri- 
ous damage done; cotton improted and first 
blooms reported; corn doing exceedingly well. 
with most flattering prospects; wheat fair; oats 
poor; fruit excellent; crops somewhat foul. but 
— a few fair days, will be in excellent con- 

on. 

Tenneasee.—Nash ville: Drought in central and 
extreme eastern rtions, Nps a rowing 
crops, and seriously reduced potato yield; rains 
unevenly distributed; wheat mainly all in 
shock. and thrashing begun: oat harvest begun; 
cotton, tobacco, and other crops growing finely 
where rains fell. 

Kentucky.—Louisville: Heavy and general 
rains during the week greatly improved all 
crepe. especially tobacco, practically all of 
which is now transplanted; wheat harvest half 
completed, yield fair to good; corn exception- 
ally fine; oat harvest commenced; pastures and 

ws im but still very short. 
umbia: Wheat harvest and corn 





| plowing delayed by rains in some sections; corn 


the week, and except in the Dakétas | 


in Mississippi and as jn improved condi- | 


ing rapidly, but chinch bugs tnjuring it 
D some counties; oats. meadows, and pastures 
greatly improved; fruit doing well; early apples 
and peaches ripening. 

IUinois.—Chicago: Week favorable for har- 
vest and growth of vegetation; rain plentiful 
in southern section only, elsewhere scattered 
showers; wSceb-catting, cates; thrashing be- 
ginning this week; rye being cut; oats ripening 
rapidly in southern counties; bugs numerous 
and harmful, and going into corn in wheat 
section. 

Indiana.—Indiapapolis: Sufficient rain re- 
freshed and improved all groWing crops: corn 
and a ary are in good condition; wheat. rye, 
and barley harvest continues; heads well filled, 
but yield only small. 

West Virginia.—Parkersburg: Temperature 
and sunshine above average, rainfall below; 
wheat harvest well under way, and crop good, 
in many places yield above the average; corn, 
pastures, and gardens doing well, but would be 
much improved by good rains. 

Ohio.—Columbus: Rains have benefited corn, 
potatoes, — e, gardens, tobacco, and 
Cats; wheat being harvested, light yield, fair 
quality; timothy meadows too fur advanced to 

helped by rains: barley, rye, and clover 
give light yields; applies and pears promising. 

Michigan.—Lausing: Ruinfall light in all 
sections, and drought over southern haif of 
State continues with great severity; wheat, 
rye, and grass in very poor condition; oats be- 
ginning to show effeet of drought; corn and 
potatoes still doing well. 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee: Temperature and 
sunshine above normal; rajnfail sufficient, ex- 
cept in south-central portion, re drought 
continues; coru and potatoes never in better 
condition; grain prospects improving; haying 
in progress, crop light; pastures generally 


r. 

Minnesota.—Minneapolis: Weather very favor- 

able for Spring grain, which is now heading 

nicely; small damage by hail and, on heavy 

soils, by lodging and rust; too cool and wet for 

cern, which is backward; haying begun, yield 
ven; potatoes pronjising. 

‘owa.— Moines: With normal tem 
and ample rainfall in larger part of State all 
crops have made good progress; corn is above 
average hight for season and oats promise 
la t crop ever barvested iu State; harvest of 
Fall grain in progress. 

North Daketa.—Bismarck: Conditions during 
past week have been yery favorable; whea 
oats, and barley beginning to head; rye heade 
eut; flax in bloom; corn retarded by cool 


weather. 
Dakota.—Huron; Frequent good 


rature 


South 
showers with below average-temperature and 
about average sunshine, very favorable to 
small grain, which is heading generally; corn, 
potatoes, flax, and grass do: well but corn 
stil! backward; local, but limited, damage by 

Nebraska.—Lincoln: Week ceo] and dry, but 
crops have generally madea goed growth; small 
grainin Southern Counties beginning to need 
rain; rye h commenced, with crop light; 
rather cool for best growth of corn, but crop 
has made fair progress and continues in fine 
condition. 
ee sepsis Warm, damp week with 
light showers beneficial to all crops; wheat har- 
vest progressing in northern portion, and oats 
harvest in southern portion, both grains much 
improved; corn fine, and beginning to tassel in 
central Counties and to silk in southern. 

Oklahema. laboma: Good rains during 
early part of week followed by very warm 
weather and continuous sunshine; everything 

rowing fast; poaches and other fruits in mar- 

et; cotton and corn ia fine condition. 

Montana.—Helena: Week cold and cloudy, ex- 
cepting latter part; lack of precipitatiqn in 
some portions; little advancement in vegeta- 
tion; grain doing fairly well; ranges never in 
better condition; stoex looking fine. 

Wyoming.—Cheyeune: Temperature and pre- 
cipitation below normal with average ameunt 
of sunshine; mest crops bave done well, but 
warm weather is badly needed. 

Jdaho.—Idaho Falls: Weather highly favor- 
able; potatoes and gardens showing signs of re- 
covery; grain backward but doing nicely; 
grasses and meadows most luxuriant; some 
clover and lucern being cuf. 

Col .—Denver: Temperature, precipita- 
tion, aad sunshine below normal; warmer 
weather needed for corn and potatoes; some 
damage by hail in eastern border Counties and 
by frost in middle ot week in San Luis Valley, 
pagtert slope, and Divide; range grass excel- 
ent. 

New Merico.—Santa Fe: Local showers 
throughout central portion; rauge cattle and 
ranges will average fair condition; rain badly 
needed in southwestern section, where cattle 
are reported suffering; vegetation has made 
steady growth. 

Arizona.—Tucson: Week began with mean 
temperatures, several degrees below normal, 
gradually increasing to normal or slightly 
above at close; good showers have fallen in sec- 
tions of limited extent, but the need of moist- 
ure remains general; fruit and irrigated 
growths have made average progress. 

Utah.—Salt Lake City: growing weathe 
during past week improved the condition of all 
crops; severe frost on 18th caused great damage 
to vegetable crops, and seriously injured some 
grain and fruits; first crop of lucern cut and 
stacked; wheat heading out; general condition 
of crops good; water getting scarce. 

Washington.Seattle: Week of average of 
temperature; gentle showers in west, but rain 
needed in the east portion; week generally 
favorable, and crops have improved, except 
those too much injured by frost and dryin 
winds; haying progressing slowly; condition o 
Fall wheat good, as a rule, 

Oregon.—Portiand: Norain; warmer; all crops 
excellent in western portion, but poor in east- 
ern portion; baying progressing, very heavy; 
feed lice on hops; rain would yet help grains 
east of mountains; fruit very prolific. 

Caltfornia.—Sacramento: bnormally hot 
spell rapidly ripened a and fruit; harvest- 
ing in full blast, yield unsatisfactory, on ac- 
count of high a drying northerly winds of 
past two weeks; grapes light, excepting mus- 
cats, which will be good crop; hops fair crop. 


Marx W. Harrrincroy, 
Chief of Bureau. 


THE MARKETS. 
Review of the Fortnight. 





Produce. 


New York, June %.—Butter—There is very 
little change in the market for butter. State 
dairy is not plentiful, but the demand is not 
large. A good deal of the Western creamery 
shows the effects of the heat. Choice imitation 
creamery is steady, but under grades are quiet. 
Western factory is dull. We quote: 


State dairy, half-firkin tubs, new, choice, 
per pound ss léta 16 
Eastern creamery, new, choice, per 
RG. 00 p00 0.600809 500cs00c ccs coageces cece l6}a 17 
Elgin creamery, new, fancy, per pound .. a 18 
Western creamery, new, choice, per 1614 " 
a 


estern creamery, new, fair to good, 
r pound. Ba Ib 

estern dairy, new, choice, per pound. 13 a 14 
Western dairy, new, ordinary to prime, 

per pound 8a 12 

Beans and Peas.—There is a fair demand for 
choice marrows, and prices are steady. Medi- 
ums and pea beans are in fair demand. There 
is also a fair demand for red kidneys, and prices 
are firm. California limas are firm. Forei 
beans are barely steady. Green peas are quite 
steady- ; 
Beans, medium, fair to good. 
Beans, medium, choice 
Beans, medium, fair to good 
Beans, pea, common to good 
Beans, red kiduey. choice 
Beans, red kidney, common to 
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Beans, black turtle soup............ 
Beans, yellow eye... 
Beans, lima, California.... 
Green peas, barrels 
Green peas, bags.............- 


Soe are fancy cheese is ve y 
heid, although buyers are unwilling to pay 
prices asked. Fancy white is scarce. Part 
skims are held with confidence. 


State*factory, large, dead, white, 
fancy, pound...... 
ctory, 
per pou 


wet et OS DO OD 
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State ta 





: cream, 
white, fancy, per pound.........0. 
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seta a, 
rries are qole There isa fair deman 
for Cal ‘2 apri and peaches. Peanuts 
are firmer. We quoter 

Vaporated, new, choice, 


ny 
porated, new, prime, 





A pie 

r 
Apples, o ins, per pound 
her: amg eye 
aspberries, eVapbrated, per pound 
Black rigs. ogg SAS 
Apricots, lifornia, boxes, per 
| a ie 9 9000dk600 Danes Ugbe esee 
Péachesa, California, Ned, per 


pound..... eves bedene 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per 


geaee te peteeeere 


sta 
2a 
3a 


Peanuts, 
pound 
Eggs—There was considerable accumulation 

of eggsin the latter past of last week, and the 
market weakened. The receips to-day were 
liberal, but there was a better demand for 
choice and good eggs. Many of the receipts 
show the effects of heat, and such are urged for 
sale. 


State and Pennsylvania, fresh- 
gathered, choice, per vozen...,.. 133 


Fresh Fruite—Strawberries are not plentiful, 
and prices aro quite steady. Currants are 
scarce and firm, Raspberries have been coming 
in in large quantities. and prices are rather 
weak. Huckleberries are also plentiful and all 
qualities under fancy and choice are weak. 

ancy and choice peaches are very firm, but 
other qualities are dragging. Choice black- 
berries are steady. Choice muskmelons are iu 
good demand, but poor are neglected. There 
isa good demand for watermelons, and prime 
are very firm. We quote: 


Strawberries, Western New York, 
fancy, per quart . 

Strawberries, Western New York, 
fair to prime. per quart 

Strawberries, Western New York, 
common, per quart 

Cherries, dark red, large, fancy, per 


lia 12 
6a 10 
4a 5 
8a 9 


Vegetables—There is a good demand for 
choice and prime potatoes, and prices of such 
are steady. Other grades are weak, Old pota- 
toes are duljandirregniar. Receipts of onions 
have been liberal, and prices are lower and 
weak. String beans are not plentiful, and 
prime are quite steady, There isa — supply 
of asparagus, and prices are rather weak. ore 
Long Island cabbage is coming in, and prices 
are easier. Turnips are quiet. Tomatoes are 
plentiful. Cucumbers are irregular in quality 
and price. We quote: 


Potatoes, Eastern Shore, prime, 
per barrel, 2 25 a $3 00 

Potatoes, N Chile 
a 275 


red, 
Carolina, Rose, 
prime, per barre’ 275 a 3 00 
Potatoes. Savannah, Chile 
prime, per barrel 20a30 
280 a3 2% 
250a300 


Potatoes, 
barrel ... 
260 a 8 2% 
250 a 300 
prime, per barrel - 


Potatoes, C 
covcoee 175822 
Potatoes, Norfolk, Rose, prime, per 

barrel »~ 250a3 % 
Potatoes, Southern, seconds, 

PE hickins tsnessuseesnnccins ecoccee 2. 019 
Potatoes, old, per barrel or sack.... 100 a 1 50 
Oniong, Eastern Shore, potato, per 

OEE RR REM et sige 2 2 
String beans, North Carolina, 

bushel-crate 
— beans, Norfolk, wax, 

half-barrel basket...........sssee0. 138al 75 
String beans, Norfolk, green, per 

half-barrel basket © 150 & oeee 
String beans, Norfolk, green, per 

one-third barrel basket -10a12% 

eee 2200 


orth Carolina, 


Savannah, 


We oc. 00:00 54000desedepeatvotenss 
Potatoes, Charleston, white, per 
barre a6 

Potatoes, Charleston, 


per 


Strin 
bas 
Asparagus, good tochoice, perdozen 
OE 050: 0005-sepees écccedenssoccee 
Cabbage, Long Island, per 100 
Cabbage. Norfolk, flat Dutch, per 

arre . 

Cabbage, Norfolk, 
eee WU Re 2 eceees eeecee 
Southern, marrow, 

TEE CIs 060.5050. coqnecneseves oes 
Green peas, Long Island, per bag... 
Tomatoes, Florida, ripe, choice, per 

carrier 1 


small, 


Te 


Tomatoes, Charleston, per carrier. 1 

Tomatoes, Mississippi; per case..... 

Cucumbers, Charleston, per basket. 

Cucumbers, Norfolk, per crate 

Eggplast, Florida, per half barrel.. 1 
Sundries.—We quote: 

Beeswax, Western, pure, per pound. 3la 

Beeswax,Southern, pure, perpound ..a 

Honey, white clover, one-pound 
boxes, per pound 

Honey, white clover, two-pound 
boxes, per pound 

Honey, buckwheat, one-pound 
DOXES, PEF POUNA....ccccceerssceces 

Honey, buckwheat, two-pound 
boxes, per pound....... see. eve 

Honey, State, per pound 

Honey, extracted, Southern, 
gallon 

Maple sugar, prime, per pound 

Maple sirup, per gaNon can 

Cherries, red, good to prime, per 


SSSASR AS S 
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pound 
Cherries, white, large, fancy, per 

itaktsshetansssandtetakes Kanes 
Cherries, white, prime, per pound.. 
Cherries, poor to fair, per pound.... 
Cherries, sour, per 
Plums, Georgia, 

basket carrier 100a150 
Plums, Georgia, Wild Goose, per 

. 25 (Gitinns cieninaeheds wake oe 1Na2 QB 
Plums, Georgia, Wild Goose, per 

case 50a 100 
Grape 


Apples, Georgia, Astrachan, per 
GRSCIOE 20 000 Scvccescnce epececvccse -- 10a20 
Raspberries, Delaware and .Mary- 
land, red, per pint oe €a 9 
Raspberries, Delaware and Mary- 
land, blackoap, per pint ° 
Gooseberries, green, per Quart 3 5 
Huckleberries, North Carolina, 
choice, per quart B 9 
Huckleberries, Pennsylvania, per 
10-quart basket 
Pose es, Georgia, prime, per car- 
rier 
Peaches, Georgia, common to good, 
per carrier 
Pesemes, Carolinas, choice, per car- 
rier 
Blackberries, North Carolina, Wil- 
OOM, WE ARIOD sini 0 ccnesshbeees.0000 
Blackberries, North Carolina, small,’ 
r quart...... sissobegsenansbens <5 ie 4a 8 
Biackberries, Delaware and Mary- 
land, Early Harvest, per quart... 9a 10 
Muekmelons, Charleston, Gem, per 
Dushel BAGS, «50600 <00006 veccceces - 100 
Muskmelons, Florida. per barrel.... 
Watermelons, per carload.......... 0a2z25 
Watermelons, choice, per 100........24 00 a35 00 
Watermelons, medium to good, per 
ee 15 00 a28 00 
Watermelons. small, per 100 10 00 ai4 00 
Hay and Straw—Reports from the hay section 
state that the drought is injuring the new crop. 
The grass, which is still short, is drying up. 
Prices here are quie firm, 


Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds.........ece0ses+» 80200 
Hay, No.2, per 100 pounds....... osece@veeee 

Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 
Hay, shipping, per ‘00 pounds eco 
Hay, salt, per 100 pounds deoccee 55M.. 
Long rye straw, per 100 pounds ......«..... 65a70 
Short syoctaw, pw 100 pounds............ 40a45 
Oat straw, per 100 Ibs............eseee eeases ve 
Wheat straw, per 100 IbS.........6esssecees 


Poultry and Game—The market for live 
poultry was not brisk to-day. The supply in 
the latter pert of last week was not large, and 
prices ruled firm but the demand fell off consid- 
erably yesterday and to-day. Live geese and 
ducks are slow. Prime live near-by chickens 
are steady, but Western and Southern are weak. 
Live fowls are quiet, and live turkeys are dull, 
In the market for dressed poultry Spring 
chickens are in limited supply, and prices are 
firm. A few small lots of strictly choice 
chickens exceeded quotations. Choice, dry- 
—_— fowls are firm, but scalded are quiet. 

urkeys are rather quiet. Spring ducks are 
steady. Tame squabs are quiet. ve pigeons 
dull. Partridges are steady, and grouse are 
firmer. Prime venison is steady. 

LIVE POULTRY. 
Geese, Western, per pair £0 a$1 12 
Geese, Southern, per pair Oa 80 
Ducks, Western, per pair..... tocend 70 
Ducks, Southern, per pair 50 
Spring chickens, medium to good, 


ach, per six- 


7% a 150 
22 a 2 50 
9a 12 


r pound 
spring chickens, Southern, per 


Fowls, Southern, per pound....,. ic 
Roosters, mixed, per pound........ 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound.......+. 


Wool 


Boston, June 24.—The wool market continues 
more active, with rather a more general demand 
from manufacturers, but the bulk of the 
business in particular lines, representing 
special sales. In many instances these sales 
are at full market value, and give the tone con- 
siderabic strength when the large lots sold are 
considered. No advance Gan be quoted, but 
the market is considerably firmer. 

ery little trade is poveriod for Ohio and 
Pennsylvania fleeces. re a few sales of 
XX in a small way, but no change to note in 
In Ohio the clip offering is much re- 

in size, and 18415 is asked by the farmers. 


| an advance from p 





We i in this 
a; 


ety market Ohio xX, 


2 
XX and above, Walt > Obio Xx, 


Tayo and No 
ichigan wools are dull i, 
3 me quotation is 14 toa te banged, For 
ceseont of the little left attracting any higt? 
" he 
There is q fair domend for stay) . 
movement of importa 6. T 94 Woo 
trade seom. very light. Vv _ 
Seng and Yasbhed e 
6 ? WOole have ly 
Hite Hvac shat nets 
than aha ening aise certainly ho mgt 8 
Oregon wools #8 genera . ree 
few s Ww weols attractin 
00] 18 quite stiffly he 
q0098 i Righer. ieee 
onsiderable Interest is repo ’ 
wools, and transactions are 7 ‘tre . 
in large Jines. These wools exhibit son tuently 
ative tendencics, and ALE quoted pee 
Values are firmly sustained, “a higher, 
> sy territory wools the trade continues are 
oth on manufacturers’ and specuie ees 
count. The speculation, however ave ae- 
marked than in the previous two we 
prices quoted are as high as ii is posgit 
make them, and if sustained through = ¢—3 
revious’ Nap 


Is but no 
an 
t rately the 


D pik re Tre, 


es. In the interior the o 
creased somewhat, and holde 
for their wool. The prices arc above tk 
ruling in this market. Buyers in thie o° 
do not exhibit the same faith that char; rarket 
the Western buyer. SATACtoriges 

We quote the selling prices of 
leading descriptions, as follows : 


rs are asking mop 
e 


the market for 


Cents, 
oe 19 any 


Ohio and Pennsyivania X.... 14 
- 10 4., 


Ohio and Pennsylvania XX...’ 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and atl 


Ohio and Pennsylvania No, J fleece 


Michigan X.....,.. 
Michigan, No, 1 
Combing, No, ] 
Com sn 
Kentucky and Ind. }blood combin. 
Kentucky and Ind. §-blood cuni). 
Missouri 4-blood combing..... 
Missouri {-blood combing....... 
Delain, Ohio fine eas 
Delain, Michigan fine 
Montana fine ease ; 
Montana medium.,............. 00000" 
Wyoming fine....... eer 
Wvoming medium 
Kansus and Nebraska fine 
Kansas and Nebraska medium... 
Georgia 
Texas spring medium, 12 nos.. 
Texas spring fine, 12 mos...,....... ae j 
Texas spring fine, 6to8 mos ......0 00°" 
Texas spring wedium,6to8 mos... 
5 554505060060600000. : 
Kentucky }-blood clothing..... 
Kentucky §-blood clothing. 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Mi 
Unmerchantable Ohio...... owen 
Unmerchantable Michigan..... 
Lambs super pulled 
Super pulled 
Extra pulled 
Western super 
California spring... 
Californian fall.... 
Oregon cast 
Oregon fancy. ...., 
Oregon fine valley ... 
Oregon medium valley. 
Montevideo 
Australian, Port Philip.... 
~ STH 

New Zealand clothing 

- * — eross-bred fine ..... 


chig in 


Cape..... 
Carpet wools, Aleppo 
a rae Bagdad 


‘ordova 

onskoi 

Donskoi combing .. 
Bust India 
Georgian 
Khorassan ‘ 
Valpuraiso............4.. 


Live Stock. 


New York, June  27.—Beeves—European 
cables quote Amcrican steers at l0}ull} per 
pound dressed weight; refrigerator beef at 
Sia). 

Calves—Slow but steady; about 3% head un- 
sold; veals, poor to choice, 4.0026.00; buttermilk 
calves, 2.5083.25. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sheep dull burt steady; 
lambs slow at iat lower; shoep, poor to prime, 
2.0023.50; lambs, common to choice, 4.2500.15, 

Hogs—Firmer at’5.00a5.30. 

Chicago, June 27.—Cattle—Common to choice 

steers sold at 4.00a5.65, with the bulk at 4.508 
5.50, and strictly choice toextra beeves were 
worth 5.75a6.00; common to stockers and feeders, 
240a8.% There wasa good demand for cows 
and heffers at 1.8004.00 Bulls sold at 1503.00, 
and veal calves were again in bountiful supply 
so fairl pas Semen $.00a5 * . 
o eavy hogs sold at 4.60a5.00 for com- 
mon fo chiles? mined lots at 4.5524.85, and light 
weighta at 445a4.80 for poor to choioc assorted, 
The bulk of h sold at 4.80a4.95 for heavy, and 
at 4.70n4.80 for light. 

Sheep—Lambs sold generally at 4.0085 40, and 
sheep were saleable at 1.80a4.15 fer inferior to 
extra, with sales chiefly at 3.03.50. 


Grain. 


CHICAGO, June 27.—The following shows the 
range of prives: 
Low. Close. 


Open. High. 


WHEAT— 
Tit 
73t 


Tilt 
73t 


704 


47% 
43} 


July 
September......... 
OATS— 

July 

September 
PORK— 

July 12.32 
September 

LARD— 

FUaly .cocccceves cece 
September. 
RIBS— 

Tualye. coccsccece 
September......+. 


47% 47 
49 484 
264 
264 


26+ 
26 


12.50 12.50 
12.60 12.72 2. 12.73 
6.65 
6.82 


6.62 
6.82 


6.65 
6.85 


6.42 
6.02 


6.35 
6.55 


Cotton. 


New Yorg, June 27.—The following shows 
the range of prices: 


6.42 
6.62 


Close. 
6.75 
6.90 
6.85 


. High. Low. 

6.83 6.74 
6.87 6.77 
6.92 5.84 


PERSONAL. 


August 
September .... 
October 


———— 


Hon. H. E. Wallis, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, has a farm of 200 
acres of good land in Hampden County, and 
besides carrying on general farming, makes 4 
specialty of breeding Devon cattle and Ohio 
Improved Chester swine. His herd of Devons 
has taken many fine prizes, and he considers 
the little red cattle the best for the New 
England farms. 


A. A. Halladay, of Bellows Falls 
pects to have 8,000 bushels ef tomatoes 
furnishes seed to 20 different seed houses. 


June 18 Capt. Joel Nicholson died at his 
home in South Demis, Mass., at the age of 
82. For many years past he has been i" 
gaged extensively in the culture of grapes 40 
manufacture of wines, which are we!l knowa, 
and have a high reputation. 


Fisher & Frisinger, Decatur, In1., — 
shipped a lot of 40 of the finest horses ao 
found in the State to Germany. ee 
mated that by the time they are landed the 
lot will have have cost $6,000, or $190 cact. 


Prof. W. C. Latta has been placed 7 
sole charge of the School of Agriculture ® 
Purdue, Ind. 


J. H. Hale, of South Glastonbur, oe 
who has, at Fort Valley, Ga., the large st . 
peach trees in any orchard in the wor Po 
now sending North some of the frm Ker 
earlier peaches, the Rosy-cheeked Tillou - 
These will be followed by the Moun‘ ‘in Bo * 
and those in turn by the Crosby. OU” 
turn are Lady Ingold, Elberta, Thu 
Late Crawford. 


Farmer James Whalen, of Hucky, " = 
County, O., was almost killed by ee 
the night of June 25. They were all — 
men, and after binding him tried where 
him to disclose the hiding place of mon’. © 
burning his feet with lighted matcné 

He was found unconscious in bis © 
neighbors in the morning. The ro! 
no money. 

Dexter Snow, of Chicopee, Mass.. ‘ | 
florist of western Massachusetts, @"" ' 
10, while bending over 4 flowe! ey 
West Springfield homestead. He Ne ee 
72 years old, and began his a * aie ine 
the cultivation of verbenas In *>" “A a 
centive being his mother’s succes *™ | ade 
growing. Before that he worked at wot 
asa machinist. He had a fine co” sowed 
ferns, and was an enthusiast in WwW) 
and plants. - 

Prof. W. J. Quick, the head of the = stale 
of Agriculture in the Missour! ©'™" i iy 
versity, has tendered his resignatio on 
has heen accepted. No reason 1° gived, 
there is general regret at the incident. 
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” re DE suit different soils and ‘localities, ‘The 
THE GAR “ time to plant is when the ground is free 
ins from frost ; prepare thoroughly. Plants 
an te must be staked off by rows. Learn 
Piacane™ name and location of each variety, and 
- goon 28 You take one crop off put | you will then have plants by true names, 
bs om Weeds will exhaust the | It would be a wise plan to learn the 
ae than will something of value. | form of leaf, habit of growth, tint of 
ib lanted potatoes are now hood bud, flavor of fruit, and time of ripening 
peply-plente’ Per with a smoothing | f each fruit. It would be well to mark 
the - - the slight hilling still the varieties that do best, for further set- 
ow, eaves 7 ting. 
peed by must : 
The potato-planter is one of the great Thayer 8 Berry Bulletin for July. 
tributions of mechanism to Agricul- July is a critical period for all small- 
oo With it one man can, all alone, | fruit plants. 
cerly plant 12-acre field in three Retain all moisture possible, by fre- 
pe —opening the ground, dropping the | quent shallow cultivation and liberal 
“ and covering. mulching. 
1) dark-brown or black beetle Continue nipping off Jate new shoots 
4 wen » long has been discovered of blackberries and raspberries. 
poceigns” ’ poet of raspberries and Old strawberry beds retained for 
dimbinz when they open. It fruiting another year should be closely 
et od leaves of straw- | CUt with scythe or mowe? and burned 
= edy, it is recommend. | OVE? thus destroying noxious seeds, 
b Mal Experiment Station | sect pests, and geyms of disease, 
ei canes be sprayed at | , Narrow the old rows to four or six 
that . one pound to 200 inches with spade, harrow or plow and 
one Lite hellebore, | @PPly a liberal supply of fertilizer, to 
gail ions of wate | stimulate vigorous growth of new plants. 
' cam mk eee | —_ clear from weeds and cultivate 
d brood that appears | 042. 
by ers i eae She foliage. If production was light, same beds 
. infest the roots. | May be continued one or two years. 
, ill prevent many later It heavy, plow under at once and use 
Us ¥ ground for some late crop. 
ip F —_ New strawberries are now sending 
ASPARAGUS. out runners to form new plants. 

: Two methods are employed to pre- 
ny Cultivation in Messachusetts—A — plants becoming too thick in the 
Very Important and Frohtable nie? First. Remove all ranners until the 

' e Bspuragus grown in last of July. 
f ap oS ts > . 
¥ oc rae. ke ‘tate, | Second. Allow first runners to make 
th OOS a plants and remove all later ones. 
Ft ae Repo The second method requires more 
my this eceten entineiid labor, but produces stronger plants. 
oths | : In any event, allow four or five inches 
f seperagee net Sy Coes ee square space for each plant. 
bi ac ved were a Pistilate varieties make plants rapid- 
< | 7 = Pps ne a ly. To secure vigorous vines and: large, 
" ys ka a, femal On wu P&A | nice fruit remove all surplus runners. 
gus sull 1 be a level tract Of pow-| Gut out bearing canes of raspberry 
derv, dar] (luna, tree from stones, | ang blackberry immediately after fruit- 
at et pee © ing, and burn them. . 
aud, Such a soil is retentive, and even | “Every surplus plant, or cane, takes 
0 —— earth will be food and moisture from the soil. 
wee nly au inch or two below Every dead branch or weak cane 
When anew asparagus field is to be caitid dea place for bug, 
plented eee che age preference Allow nothing in the fruit garden 
om ae © rtilized. The | detrimental to health, growth and 
of oo riety straight development of both plant, and fruit. 
with stake and line, they are four) Took closely for orange rust and 
fet apart, anil cach row is plowed twice, | other disease on raspberries and black- 
thr » the earth out on both sides. berries. 
This leaves a ride be tween the rows, Dig out and burn affected plants, root 
wich is aiterward leveled by eultiva-| ang branch, as soon as disease appears. 
-_— 1m sare then set about two} _ of A ‘THayer Sparta, Wis. 
fet apart and six or eight inches below ey cs ack 
ihe natural surlace. ‘The advantage of | Strawberries in 1895, 100 Miles West 
seh dee] is that the crown of the of St. Louis. 
pas 0 peeieeses, and the harrow can! Eprror American Farmer: Out 
penne me en ns wy of over 100 varieties fruiting here this 
ah eng pra 5 © 8 | season, there are quite a number that 
a rerore Bhe Eure’ Yeats | have already been cut out as not worthy 
Seagh oceast _ if a bed bas done of cultivation ; but there are quite a 
—. wig. Lh das ut the second year. number that are likely to hold their own 
The sta row larger as the bed grows Sie wennt to Gillie. 
=r - ; prime os — Parker Earle, Timbrell, and Riehl’s 
the field View in on h a position ‘os fale No. 6 are among the leading ones, while 
— fell teen ot Gace the following ones will be also planted : 
the stalks of asparagus are apt to grow Princess, Tennessee Prolific, Charley, 
crooked. ‘Th sis caused by sand being American, Splendid, Phillips Seedling, 
—— 5 Goin on te ” netrate | 5t@yman’s No. 1, Cyclone, Rio, Equinox, 
he wcune covent. and anaes te Edith, and some others. Edith is the 
roi at thak chin. tone ttn largest with me ; had one berry that 
on "eer pane pa oesthiens To measured 10 inches one way and eight 
. pa wa inches the other; of an irregular form, 
em “eae ue esa their ape but perfectly solid, as it weighed two 
at id - s patho eg old and three-quarter ounces. ‘This is a big 
levine. Others plant rows of cies strawberry story, but those who know 
mens One anemae improved upon me will not doubt the assertion.—S. 
* ° : ; Mitten, Bluffton, Mo. 
titer of these plans by planting a few a UA, RT 
_ kberries, which were profit- Puget Sound Strawberries. 
1 Ws ' enc ecieates deinen Puget Sound strawberries have been 
four 1 sai'en & ane - special put on the market this year for the first 
knife js ‘which fe semetiiine heal ema The growers a gona invade 
mir of Wish thie dim onan the East next year and make a hit, as 
iach below the cround and cet elf the they claim pretty much everything for 
tho« on teal tin io sam the excellence of the Puget Sound 
fee. (reat care has na be omental Gn berry. Last year about 10,000 crates 
prevent y to the vans hada eee of berries rotted on the vines, and that 
being cnt, the shoots are laid in handfuls amount will be shipped away this year, 
bineen the second and third rows of f CU* will hardly reach the East. The 
tae biggest They crop should come in here after all other 
then cathoced te py OWS | 2HCY AFC | sources of supply are exhausted. 
| gathered in baskets and carried to er hater 
a * ma - " " ppt “ve = Mathematics of Better Cultivation. 
talks on by one - el shied P eae Successful market gardeners rarely 
Se ee bunchers, w = ever get less than $500 worth of crop 
pene bade y of a trough, | from every acre of land they cultivate. 
lla th ee each end to | jt is not to be supposed that all this is 
eeures bu m, er “es pe profit. The late Peter Henderson, an 
bincher with i my b sah ale pices: aj example to all men for his industry and 
then passed Ph y= a pi. S\ the thoroughness with which he did 
hich consi 0 the tymg-machine, | everything he put his hand to, made 
Thich » Of 8 Motpewer clamp, | more than this, for the average yield of 
They he bunch firmly together, | the few acres he cultivated, and one- 
bine yc With strips of riffia, After | sourth, on an average, of the income 
and thy bn ‘noi “? = a ae from his marked gardens was spent for 
iriomer, who with Le ee ©! manure and another fourth for labor. 
Miooth) Vth # long knife cuts off | pis shows how profitable a small area 
Then the bun buttends of the stalks may be made by the best possible man- 
ti packed in | = pee washed agement, and this applies first to the 
mt to be sent | farmer’s garden and next to his farm. 
- ~ Sul The garden easily produces five times as 
The Berry Garden. much as any acre of a field, and this 
The followine varietion aff Daaeae aa is due simply to the better cultivation. 
Reommended as Perea, . il in aie If it pays to do this on one acre or two, 
ulities: First row. 35 Brit black. | Why not more? And why not condense 
ties; 25 Snyder} le kt - eae the farm work to something like the 
mY, 25 Nencha bl: ok en By culture of the garden ? 
“iy Vietgeerteers raspberries ; 20 
Pliner bie roerties. Third row, 25 You Need This Catalogue. 
Colossa) . ' J raspberries ; 25 Shaffer We acknowledge receipt of a very hand- 
Raph, wry rit urth —- 25 Cuthbert red some and complete catalogue issued by the 
Pith row >: 7 Marlboro raspberries. | Kansas City Hay Press Co., of Emerald 
, , <9 Victoria red currants; 25 Mo. It is fall sachagyr psec a 
.Utch currants. Sixth row, 25 | theim manufacture, and specia space is de 
White Gray a , OW, . voted to their ‘* Lightning Hay Press, - with 
Wain ie. H rrants; 25 gooseberries, which so many of our readers are familiar, as 
1K WarGe! " foughton. Seventh row, | it is well rapty arcane Pencerat~ Sg grass 
& half r >. 0 Michel's sem and ae ‘the goods Y enahatiuntl by this 
le, Fj hth - — 100 Hi y i well-known firm are Hay Presses, Rakes, and 
®awberri, - Fi. \ —— aversand | Stackers, Stump Pallers, Oil aon te 
Bede, Wo ighth and a half row, 100 | Corn Harvesters, pag a = en 
WW ¢ th = strawberries, Ninth row, weg bale as Grate Bars for any 
A hale . ‘x t — besries. Ninth and Bpecial care seemed to be taken by this 
m Tent . Van Deman strawber- company to give thorough explanation of 
Bar|, \W, bce 18 grapes, Moore’s | each article, its construction, and rpecd 
Daisy orden, Concord, Brighton, and | used in its coustruction for benefit of app 
Bom, we. cants. Any of our readers mage mony 
ane “stance for setting, as well as ot gy ela prices and 
+ “ i : 


Nes to be selevted, may be varied to 
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. Ensects in Peas and Beans. 
These hard-shelled insects, beetles, are 
the pea and the bean weevils, known as 
the Bruchus pisi and Bruchus fabi. 
These mean the pea and the bean 
Bruchus. These insects differ from 
each other distinctly, so as to be classed 
as different species, although the differ- 
ence is so slight as to be observable only 
by an entomologist. That they infest 
these crops is due to thé negligence of 
the growers of them. distinctly, for as 
the beetles are to be found in the seeds, 
and are nowhere else, if this infested 
seed were not sown, the races would be- 
come extinct in one year. This might 
be done by simply exposing the seeds ta 
the fumes of sulphide-of carbon in 
paper bags or cluse vessels, and the seeds- 
men are the best persons to do this. 
Or, if the seed is dropped into cold 
water when it is about to be sown, and 
all that floats taken out and burned— 
as it is infected—and only seeds free 
from the beetles were sown, there would 
be an end of the insects. 





The Field. 


The harrow is one of the greatest of 
weed-destroyers. 


Millet can be sown as late as the end 
of the first week in July. 


Use the odd pieces for turnips, rape, 
millet, buckwheat, and other later crops. 


Sorrel can be easily gotten rid of in 
the fields by mowing before the seed 
matures. It can be killed in walks and ; 
elsewhere by sprinkling it with salt. 

In Bulletin 40 of the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station is a report of con- 
tinued experiments in root pruning corn. 
The trials for three years showed an 
annual loss, 


The man who knows and appreciates 
just when to use the roller and the 
harrow upon the ground for its best 
good and the good of his crop, is well 
abreast of the best thought of the age 
in matters of soil tillage. 


At the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Champaign, IIL, they have 
tested the methods of corn culture for 
five successive years, Faithful trials 
with surface culture and deep culture of 
this plant have resulted quite favorably 
to the method of shallow cultivation. 


Grass is most profitable of all prod- 
ucts of the soil. It may not be so 
directly, but it certainly is so indirectly, 
for while hay sold from the farm is not 
a very profitable crop, yet the produets 
of the feeding of the grass are wholly 
indispensable to the continued culture 
of the land. 


One good reason why orchard grass 
is exceptionally valuable for the farmer, 
it yields a large quantity, and of excel- 
lent quality, being considerably more | 
nutritious than hay or timothy. One 
other good quality of it is that it comes 
into the right condition for cutting with 
red clover, while timothy does not, and 
is only in right condition with the later 
perennial clover. 


There are no cther crops that take so 
little from the soil, compared with the 
value of the product, as the roots—the 
sugar beet, the field beet (mangold), 
and the turnip. But practically there 
is no loss to the soil if the residue from 
them is used on the land in the form of 
manure. By feeding the roots, almost 
everything taken from the soil is return- 
ed to it again in its most available form. 
This is the secret of the inestimable 
value to the farmer of root culture. 

The young corn will be greatly helped 
by early working. As with young ani- 
mals, every loss in growth sustained in 
early life is lost forever and all. It is 
not to be made up again by any device 
or art, for if it could be this same better- 
ment would go to add to the growth af- 
ready made, and thus the gap once per- 
mitted in the growth can only be filled 
up by whatever would otherwise go to 
add to what has been made by the best 
attention to the feeding. This rule ap- 
plies to every growing thing; indeed, to 
everything in the universe. - 

Professor Roberts makes the point tha 
stirring the upper part of the soil ina 
dry time is better than a mulch to 
preserve moisture, because cultivation 
tends to keep the roots below the stirred 
soil, while a mulch draws the roots to 
the surface—not a good place for them. 
He mentions the effect of cultivation in 
dry seasons in California, where they 
have no rain from May till September. 
Yet in orchards and vineyards he saw 
the top soilas dry and-fine as an ash 
heap, but one could kick away this dust 
and find moisture three or four inches 
beneath the surface. 


Sunflowers in the Silo. 

Some experiments have been made by 
one ef the Canadian experiment stations 
with sunflowers mixed in the silo with 
corn and other fodder plants. The 
heads only were used. The experiment 
was successful and quite satisfactory, 
showing that there isa place for this 
plant as a feeding crop in our agriculture. 
It isa substitute for the oil-meals and 
other fatty foods, having 25 per cent. 
of an excellent oil, sweet, digestible, and 
devoid of any objectionable quality. 
The product of an acre is from 30 to 80, 
or even more, bushels of 33 pounds. 
The leaves may be gathered as those of 
corn are for fodder, and are acceptable 
and nutritious. 








Late Sowing of Clover. 
Clover may be sown in July, but it is 
not advisable to sow it later than that, 
on account of the risk of early frosts 
before it is well rooted in the ground. 
Late-sown clover mag be heaved out 
completely by frequent freezings and 
thawiags during the Winter. 





Wants a Farm. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I would 
like a cheap farm in Maryland, near 
a village or railroad. The climate here 
is too damp and cold; Winters are too 














Irrigate @ffYou Can. 


Every farmer, and certainly every 
gardener, should advantage of ail 
the opportunities for irrigation that he 
has. A supply of water may save the 
crops, or it may make them doubly 
profitable. There is scarcely a year in 
which more or less irrigation is not found 
useful at the least, and often indispen- 
sable. It is a well waderstood principle 
of plant growth that this is_ proportion- 
ate to the quantity of water supplied to 
the crops. There is, of course, a maxi- 
mum supply beyond which any excess 
might be hurtful, but no one who has 
studied the subject has yet found the 
supply ever to reach this maximum need 
of any crop. The total rainfall in the 
whole growing season has never yet ex- 
céeded 20 inches, while one inch a day 
has been usefully applied by irrigation, 
so that there is little possibility of giv- 
ing any crop too much water as long as 
this limit is not overpassed. 

There gre many ways of applying 
water to the crops in a garden. The 
value of them makes it possible to spend 
a large sum as compared with field irri- 
gation, and yet make it highly profit- 
able. One of the best is by means of 
perforated pipes laid on the surlace and 
connected with a supply at a sufficient 
hight above it to cause a shower as of 
rain to fall on the ground. ‘The water 
may in this manner be applied on sec- 
tions of the garden each day, or, rather, 
each night, which is the right time to 
apply the water, unless cloudy days may 
be taken advantage of. One thing is of 
paramount importance, which is, that 
the water should not be applied at any 
considerably lower temperature than 
that of the air at the time. 





Skunks and Cutworms. 


The Indiana Experiment Station has 
been making experiments by which it 
has been shown that the earliest planted 
fields have been the most productive, the 
falling off in yield being equal to 25 per 
cent. for a month’s delay. But there 
are some dangers incident to the early 
planting that must be encountered. One 
is the injury by cutworms. ‘This may 
be avoided in some ways that are not 
difficult. One is Fall plowing for the 
corn; another is by trapping or catch- 
ing the worms. It has been found that 
one.boy, armed with a common steel 
dinner fork, by which the ground where 
a plant had been'‘cut was explored, 
caught over 3,000°Worms in a day’s 
work. It is very clear that this paid, 
and that if it was*ddéne generally the 
worms would soon be exterminated. 
Other farmers have'tiapped the worms 
by means of small balls of chopped 
clover, poisoned with 4 little arsenic, and 
laid about the newly-plowed land. Itis 
a pertinent thing'to mention here that 
one lively skunk will Gig out or catch 
hundreds of these worms when they are 
on their nightly* foraging expeditions, 
and the stomach of ome of these useful 
animals has been fownd filled to the full 
with cutworms and white grubs. He is 
not a lovely thing, But he is more useful 
than many a bettér-behaved animal: 
He is all right, however, if he is let 
alone, to mind his own business, and is 
kept out of places where he is uot 
wanted, 





Wire Worms. 

These worms are the larva ot ive 
common snapping beetles, or click bee- 
tles, so called on account of the noise 
they make when struggling to escape 
from the hand. Other so-called wire 
worms are the thousand-legs, but these 
belong to a different class of insects, 
known as Tulus. These are very often 
injurious, as they eat the roots of many 
plants. But it is not difficult to avoid 
them by placing a corncob soaked in 
crude petroleum in the hill of the squash 
or cucumber or melons in which they 
are found. This precaution will keep 
off other pests of these plants by the 
strong odor escaping from the petroleum. 
A few tobacco stems scattered in the 
hill or laid around the plant will also be 
a help. 





The Effect of Lime on Manure. 

If lime is mixed with manure in a heap, 
it rapidly decomposes it, and produces 
ammonia, which, being a gas, known by 
its pungent odor, easily escapes into the 
air, and of course is lost. But if the 
manure is spread on the land and plowed 
in, and then lime is spread, there is no 
loss, for the ammonia produced by the 
action of the lime on the manure is all 
absorbed by the soil, and is taken up by 
the young plants as fast as it is produced. 
In making composts with manure, swamp 
muck, and lime, some ammonia is pro- 
duced by the decomposition, but it is all 
absorbed by the moisture of the heap; 
thus it is necessary to avoid waste of this 
most valuable part of the manure—the 
nitrogen of it. ‘The heap should not be 

mitted to dry, but the top kept flat or 
dished a little to take im the rain. 


Big Money in Potatoes. 

Mr. Terry, of,;,Ohio, is a great 
authority on potaté ¢ulture. And he 
says that he can make a good crop of 
potatoes without ne dsop of rain. He 
does it by constant tillage, by which the 
moisture of the soil is preserved and 
added to by every.,night’s dew. Scme 
of the most succesful farmers make the 
most of their money: from the potato 
crop. One farm ifi New Jersey has 90 
acres in potatoes,*At the usual yield 
of this crop on that 





farm in Sussex 
County there will be about 22,000 
bushels of potatoes as the harvest; at 50 
cents a bushel, the value will be $11,000, 
a handsome sum to make from 90 acres, 
and as much as may be made from 
1,000 acres of wheat. Which is the 
big farming, the big income or the 
big space? The big space with the 
little income, or the little space with the 
big income? 
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A Bright Eye 
is a sign of good health, and if the stomach is 
not in the best of conditions the eyes will 
show it. Ripans Tabules will make 





9 ikegen Fratey, Johnstown, 
N. Y. “4 
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The Weather in Arizona. 
Eprror American Farmer: In your 
issue of Feb. 1, you printed a map show- 
ing the extent of the snowstorm that 
raged during the last days of January. 
On that map about the only portion 
shown as being free from storm was the 
Territory of Arizona. 

Probably it will be of interest to your 
readers to know something about the 
kind of weather that we were enjoying 
when the rest of the Union was buried 
in snow. Not that any large percent- 
age of the people can ever expect to see 
and feel the warm, bright, sunny days 
that are given us for Winter weather; 
but, still, it may do them some good to 
read about it, that they can know just 
what.we enjoy. 

The 29th day of January, 1895, with 
us was clear and bright, with thermome- 
ter at 80°. 

People were out driving in their open 
carriages all day, and scarcely felt the 
need of an overcoat even after the sun 
was down. 

The markets offered ripe, red straw- 
berries for sale that were picked the day 
before from beds that never had or | 
needed any protection from the weather. 
In the orange groves north of town 
the dark green of the foliage was livened | 
with the bright golden spheres of fruit | 
that have hung ripe since November, | 
making a scene of richness and beauty 
that is rarely equaled and never ex- 
celled. 

In the pasture fields the alfalfa was 
growing green and rank, and knee-high 
to the fat and lazy cattle that were try- 
ing to eat it down before it buried 
them in a waving sea of green. 

Wheat, barley and oats were a foot 
high, and so rank that they were begin- 
ning to lodge. 

At that date the very first almond blos- 
soms were beginning to peep forth in 
orchards that now are in full bloom. 
This valley is particularly free from 
wind (there’s not a half dozen wind mills 
in 100 miles), and when the telegraphic 
dispatches tell of blizzards in every direc- 
tion, the smoke from our chimneys 
curls lazily upward, safe from the icy 
breath of Boreas, that is barred by the | 
northern mountains. 

Arizona bears a bad reputation as a 
Summer resort, and the tale is often re- 
peated about the soldier who went from 
Fort Yuma to the bad place, and came 
back after his blankets; but this hard 
character is not-justified by the truth. 
Her Summer climate is not worse 
than that of California, Nevada, or 
Utah, and her Winter is .delightful be- 
yond compare. 

But before your readers become im- 
pressed with the idea that I am trying | 
to describe a new Eden, I will refer 
them to the Arizona Colony Association 
of Lima, O., which is an organization of 
frost-bitten people who are searching for 
a milder climate. 

Write to their Secretary, and see what 
he says—Gates M. Fow er, Pheenix, 
Ariz. 
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Orchard Grass. 


Orchard grass is not nearly so well 
thought of by farmers as it should be. 
It deserves recognition on account of its 
earliness, and quite as much for its sec- 
ond rapid growth, as it will afford good 
pasture—which no other grass will do— 
in the Summer months after the hay has 
been made. Thus, it practically gives 
two crops in place of one by other 
grasses. It has fully 50 per cent. more 
proteine in it than timothy, having 14.8 
per cent. of it, against 9.7 per cent. in 
timothy. It has as much fat as timothy 
has, and its digestible co-efficiency is 
fully 10 per cent. greater than that of 
timothy. Moreover, it is one of the 
really permanent grasses, as it will re- 
main in good productive condition, 
under the best treatment, for 40 years 
or more, vielding both hay and pasture. 
Its only fault,af fault it be, is that it 
grows in bunches; but, if it yields as 
much or more than other grasses that 
make a dense sod, this is a venial fault. 
Its seed is light, weighing only 12 
pounds to the bushel, and at least two 
bushels to the acre should be sown. If 
Kentucky blue grass is sown with it the 
two mature together, and both make the 
finest pasture. 


Fertilizers for Tobacco. 
ne Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
has been testing the effect of fertilizers 
upon the growth of tobacco. 

The fertilizers used cost at retail prices 
$27.22 to $41.77 per acre. 

At Donegal the experiment occupied 
20 twentieth-acre plats, and at Rocky 
Springs 10 twentieth-acre plats, using 
duplicate plats in both localities. 

At Donegal the soil was a limestone 
clay; the surface soil was six or seven 
inches deep, and the subsoil a heavy yel- 
low glay. Drouth obscured the results. 
However, phosphoric acid appeared to 
increase the yield of leaf and of wrapper 
leaf. Double carbonate of potash and 
magnesia gave a slightly larger yield 
than sulphate of potash. The results 
from cottonseed meal were regarded as 
slightly more favorable than those from 
linseed meal. Nitrate of soda (one-half 
applied interculturally) appeared to re- 
duce the yield of wrappers. Barnyard 
manure showed no superiority over com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

At Rocky Springs the soil was thin 
and “gravelly,” belonging in the lime- 
stone class. Drouth and hail vitiated 
the results. Here phosphoric acid was 
without marked effect. 


) THE GRANGE. 


Intefstate Picnic at Williams’ Grove, 
Xs Pa. 

It is intended to hold a great 
National meeting of the Patrons of 
Husbandry at Williams’ Grove, Pa., 
August 26 to 31, inclusive. Those 
wishing cottages or tents should make 
early application to R. H. Thomas, 
General Manager, Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
as calls for permanent quarters for the 
time of the meeting are being received 
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JUNE CROP REPORT. 


Condition and Acreage of Cereals, Cot- 
ton and Grass. 


U. 5. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
REPORT OF THE STATISTICIAN, 
OFFICE OF THE STATISTICIAN, 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 11, 1895. 

Wheat.—The report of June 1, consolidated 
from the returns of the dents of the 
Agricultural Department, es the acreage 
of Winter wheat at present growing, after al- 
lowing for abandonments, 96.1 per cent. of 
the area harvested in 1894. 

The percentages of Winter wheat acreage, 
upon the basis indicated, of the principal 
States are as follows: Ohio, 95; Michigan, 90; 
Indiana, 93; Illinois, 95; Kansas, 87, aud 
California, 115. The percentage of Spring 
wheat area for the entire country is 99.5 per 
cent., being bata slight reduction from last 
year’sarea. The percentages of Spring wheat 
acreage of the principal States are: Wisconsin, 
107; Minnesota, 100; Nebraska, 101; North 
Dakota, 100; South Dakota, 100. 

The condition of Winter wheat has fallen 
decidedly since last report, being 71.1 per 
cent. against 82.90n May 1. The condition 
reported June 1, 1894, was 83.2 per cent. 
The percentages of the principal States are as 
follows: Ohio, 70; Michigan, 77; Indiana, 56; 
Illinois, 51; Missouri, 70; Kansas, 37; Ne- 
braska, 37; California, 102. 

The condition of Spring wheat shows an 
average tor the whole country of 97.8 per 
cent., and for the principal Spring wheat 


| States as follows: Minnesota, 109; Wisconsin, 


97; Iowa. 101; Nebraska, 60; South Dakota, 
958; North Dakota, 99; Washington, 96; 
Oregon, 99. The average percentage of all 
wheat is 97.1, and the condition of same is 
78.6 per cent. 

Oats.—The preliminary report places the 
acreage of oats at 103.2 of last year’s area. 
The returns make the condition 84.3, against 
87 last June. 

Bar/ey.—The returns as to barley make the 
acrenge 104 per cent. of last year’s breadth. 
The average condition of the crop June 1 was 
90.3 per cent., against 82.2 last year. 

Rye.—T® acreage in rye is 96.7 of that of 
last year. Average condition June 1, 83.7 
per cent. 

Rice.—The acreage of rice is 100.2 per cent. 
of that of last year, and the condition 89.2 

Cotton.—The result of the special investiga- 

tion made by the Department in 720 cotton- 
growing Counties shows that in 88 there will 
be little or no change in acreage as compared 
with last year; 5 report an increase of 10 per 
cent. and less; 2 an increase of from 11 to 20 
per cent.; 3 an increase of from 21 to 30 per 
cent., and 3 an increase of Over 30 per cent. ; 
127 a decrease of 10 per cent. and less; 250 a 
decrease of from 11 te 20 per cent.; 158 a de- 
crease of from 21 to 30 per cent.; 44a decrease 
of trom 31 to 40 per cent.; 7a decrease of 
from 41 to 50 per cent., and 33 a decrease of 
over 50 per cent. 
The consolidated returns of reports to the 
Statistical Division for the mouth of June 
show the State percentages of acreage as com- 
pared with last year as follows: North Caro- 
lina, 81; South Carolina, 84; Georgia, 85; 
Florida, 95; Alabama, 89; Mississippi, 88; 
Louisiana, 87; Texas, 85; Arkansas, 80; 
Tennessee, 81; Missouri, 75; Indian Terri- 
tory, 91; Oklahoma, 90; Virginia, 73. The 
average for the United States, 85.2; a reduc- 
tion of 14.8 per cent. upon the revised acre- 
age given outin May. ‘Theaverage condition 
of the crop for June 1 is as follows: North 
Carolina, 61; South Carolina, 72; Georgia, 
82; Florida, 92; Alabama, 85; Mississippi, 
83; Louisiana, 85; Texas, 79; Arkansas, 89; 
Tennessee, 87; Missouri, 89; Indian Terri- 
tory and Oklahoma, 70; Virginia, 67. The 
general average for the country, 81; against 
88.3 last year, and 85.6 in 1893. 

The returns show that the decrease in acre- 
age is not confined to any particular localities, 
but covers a widespread territery, embracing 
almost the entire area devoted to cotton cul- 
ture. The extraordinarily low price of the 
staple caused a serious agitation of the question 
of reducing the acreage in 1895) This re- 
sulted in the holding of acotton planters’ con- 
vention at Jackson, Miss., Jan. 11, and the 
organization of the American Cotten Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association, and efforts were 
set on foot to bring about a reduction in acre- 
age in all of the principal cotton States. 

Fruit.—Heavy and repeated frests during 
May did much injury to fruit, but it is too 
early to determine the extent of damage. 
The conditions on June 1, taken the country 
through, were, nevertheless, better than on 
the same date last year. In many of the 
States of commercial importance, however, 
the condition is still low, with the prospect 
of being much, reduced before the time of 
next report. Fruit is dropping badly in 
many sections, as is usually the cage in seasons 
of severe frosts at or soon after blossoming 
time. 

Clover.—The area under clover is only 92.5 
per cent. of that of 1894, the largest reduction 
being in the northern half of the Mississippi 
Valley from Ohio and Kentucky westward to 
Nebraska. The general average of condition 
is only 82.8, a lower figure than any recorded 
within the last decade. The great drouth of 
1894 has been a prominent cause of both the 
reduced area and the low condition. Other 
causes contributing to the latter are Spring 
frosts, continued cold weather, recent drouth, 
and cutworms. The chief complaints as to 
these last come from Kentucky and Indiana. 

Spring Pasture.-—The general average for 
the condition of the Spring pasture is 88.1, a 
reduction of 3.9 points as compared with the 
condition on June 1, 1894. The lowest fig- 
ures are found in the Mississippi Valley, from 
Ohio westward to Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Territory of Oklahoma. In this region Min- 
nesota is the only State whose figures (102) 
rise above 100. Ohio (71), Indiana (73), 
Kansas (69), and Nebraska (71) are the only 
States whose averages fall below 80, but the 
average for Oklahoma is only 60. Drouth, 
frost, and in some localities the ravages of 
worms are among the chief causes of reduced 
condition. 


Division of Microscopy Abolished. 


Secretary of Agriculture Morton has abol- 
ished the Division of Microscopy of his De- 
partment, which has been in existence since 
1873, and has been presided over by Dr. 
Thomas Taylor. The extension of micro- 
scopic work to other divisions has left the 
Division of Microscopy, as such, little to do, 
and at least five divisions, Secretary Merton 
says, have done more microscopic work ‘than 
it. The work which has been done by that 
division has been reassigned. Secretary Mor- 
ton’s action is in no way to reflect on Dr. 
Taylor, who bas shown himself one of the 
most efficient microscopists in the country, 
and has done a deal of good and faithful work 
during his long service in the Department. 








Crop Report Collectors. 

Secretary Morton has decided to abolish 21 
of the State Agents of the Agricultural De- 
partment and reorganize the States into 
groups for collecting crop reports. 

It is intended that. the United States shall 
be divided into 21 districts. Seven of these 
will comprise only one State each, while the 
remaining 38 States will be arranged in 14 
groups, with an agent for each group or for 
each State which constitutes a district in it- 
self. It is still undecided in some cases as to 
what agents shall be dispensed with, and no 
names have been given out. 


Competing with American Cattle. 


Dr. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture, 
has received from-the representative of the 
Burean in Great Britain, a very interesting 
report with reference to imports of live cattle 
and sheep from Argentina and other countries. 


This rt shows very large gains in the im- 
ports of both cuttle and abecp front Argentines 
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The im of live cattle into Great Britain 
izom country began in 1891 with the 










year. The importe~for 
May 16 are for cattle, 10,795, and for 
124,531. 





A Word About Binders and 


The moral of a fable with which we use .: 
to tussle in an old elementary Latin ; 
was summed up in the two word ¢ ia 


doect—experience teaches, As the 

by, we are more and more with 
the force of these words, and the advant 
the annual harvest season the 
of experience that has befallen the McCor- — 
mick Harvesting Machine Company of 
pee Ferrers the McCormick line _ 
of grain and’ grass cutters. The encyclope- — 
dias state that the first successful reaper was 
invented, built and operated by Cyrus H. “J 
McCormick in 1831. This, was m, 
begioning of the histery of the ms 
binder and mower, and al followers of — 
the McCormick come and go, they fail to _ 
bring us any innovations of real and a 
merit, just as they fail to dispense with the — 
underlying principles of Mr. McCormick’s — 





old ‘* Virginia Reaper’? of 64 ago; in 
fact, these principles cannot dispensed 
with ‘‘ without wiping every reaping ma- — 
chine out of existence,’’ is the forcible ree 


cognition accorded Mr. McCormick’s inyen- — 
tion by Knight’s New Mechanical Dictionary, ~ 
With all this practical experience, reaching ~ 
from 1831 down to the present time, thereis ~ 
nothing strange in the fact that McCormick 
machines to-day hold the highest rank, In 
every country where grain and grass are ~ 
grown, the McCormick is a favorite, and the 
manufacturers assert that of all 
machines sold annually, more than 
are of the McCormick make. It is a matter 
of history that at every World’s Fair they ~ 
have won the highest honors, and at thoseex- ~ 
positions where tield trials have been had, the ~~ 
value of these honors has been especially ~~ 
enhanced, as it is in the field—in actnal ~~ 
work, thatethe McCormick experience is seen. 
Experience has taught them the practical 
requirements of the grain and grass grower. 
Their machines are therefore simple in con- 
struction, most perfect in operation, light, yes 
strong and durable, and for lightness of draft - © 
are unexcelled, All manufacturers aré prone 
to make extravagant claims for their machines, | 
but the McCormick Company’s readiness to 
prove all claims at all times isa well known 
exception to the general rule—an e 
which was peculiarly emphasized at the 
World’s Columbian Expositien in 1998, when 
the awarding committee asked all manufac- 
turers to operate their machines in the field; 
the McCormick Company complied—the ~~ 
others did not. It is easy to make claims in ~~ 
an advertisement, and easy fer agents to talk 
about the particular binders and mowers 
represented by them, but it is difficult to 
prove claims, and that the McCormick Com- ~ 
pany should have done so in these World’s 
Fair field tests, isa striking illustration of  ~ 
their watchword—‘‘ What we say we do we. 
do do.’? Q@ur readers will be gratified to 
know that the McCormick Company are build- 
ing acorn harvester and binder, whichisas 
great a success as their grain harvester. Itis™ ~ 
highly commended by practical farmers who ~ 
have seen it work, and although thousandsof =~ 
them will be built this season, the demand 
promises to out-run the supply. Those im 
terested will do well to make further inquiry 
at once, either of the nearest local agency, or 
at the general offices in Chicago. 


COST OF WHEAT. 


Report of California Board of Agricul- 
ture 
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We have propounded a series of ques 
tions to about 300 of our wheat growers ~ 
in different Counties of the State as % ~ 
the cost of production and their ideas as 
to the use of wheat for feed, asking at ~ 
the same time for opinions from thenfas 
to the future of wheat growing tn Calis” © 
fornia, and any other practical o ¥ 
tions as their experience might su 
The replies received were nearly 100 in 
number. ¢ 

The average of all the reports received © 
as to the cost of wheat raised and in the © 
sack, including seven per cent, interest — 
upon value of land upon whieh raised, — 
also wear and tear of equipment with 
different yields, shows thus : 

Yield of 10 bushels per acre, 70 cents 
per bushel. 

Yield of 15 bushels per acre, 55 cents 
per bushel. 

Yield of 20 bushels per acre, 44 cents 
per bushel. 

Yield of 25 bushels per acre, 39 cents 
per bushel. 

Yield of 30 bushels per acre, 35 cents’ ~ 
per bushel. 

The average value of land in the 24 
Counties froin which. replies were re- 
ceived shows $38 per acre—a much lar- 
ger average than land in Kansas, where 
$19.35 was the figure their lands. aver- 
aged. 
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Kansas Wheat. 


The wheat sown in Kansas last Fall 
will reach nearly 5,000,000 acres, nearly ~~ 
10 per cent. more than a yearago. In — 
the extreme western Counties thereisa 
slight increase, but the total inthatregidn 
is always small, and very little of that is 
ever harvested. The plant went itito 4 
Winter small but healthy, and 
have been no reports of any seriousdati- 
age in any section. Inthe great wheat © 
belt of the south-central Counties full 
reports show that the condition since the 
recent rains will average fully 60 per 
cent. above a yearago. Thereisnocom- ~ 
plaint of chinch bug or freezing, and in 
many of the western Counties, where ~ 
the grain did not sprout last Fall, the — 
wheat is now growing very nicely. Only — 
about 65 per cent. of the acreage sown 
was harvested last year. 
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ALFALFA. 


Fhe Silent Subsoiler. . 

[Kansas Bulletin.} a 

There are some silent subsoilers that — 
do their work with ease, and, in their ~ 
way, as effectually as any team or q 
ever hitched, although in some use 
of a subsoil plow is essential to the best ~ 
beginning of such work. The clover — 
plant is righteously famed as one of these, — 


* 


? 


and alfalfa is its superior. Its rods 
work Sunday as well as Saturday ; night» 


and day; they strike 5,10, 15 or 
feet deep, making innumerable perfec 
tions, while storing up nitrogen, @ 
when these roots — ty ee 
only a generous supply of fertility” or 
any desired crop, but millions of open-— 
ings into which the airs and rains of 
heaven find their way, and oe to con 
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lot of all who tread life's pathway. 


Nothing is so bad that it could not have ‘¢ That. 








been much worse. It does no good to FRUIT CAKE. iT je ring= Queen Wilhelmina. keepers 

posts lbs er jBe on the | One pound sugar, one pound butter,| (% wn We here give the promised portrait sete, 

ctatain’ id tea “God he: a one pound raisins, one pound currants, A Feeling of Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, wear- $23.50 Worth of Domes. 

: ; dispositi itive t one cup molasses, one cup buttermilk,| anddizzy,faint, | ing the costume of a t of that} y, moles for Only $10, 

given you such a disposition cultivate it | one ounce citron peel, one ounce lemon| ping attacks | .ountry. This girlish Queen is now 15 Cure a map ee, MAYARIAgE OF an oppor 
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Borax will relieve prickly heat. Bathe 
4 often in borax water, a teaspoonful to a cup 
of water. 
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LALLA ROOKH CUTTING CHART 


FOR SATISFACTORY DRESSMAKING 
Is superior to others because it is easily understood, is qu" eee 
no mathematical calculations or divisions, and gives "8° aay 
shape. It isthe result of long experience in drescutung ®”” 0) mo 
all that knowledge, | unity and taste can devise for _ 
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which you wash the baby’s mouth. It pre- 
vents soreness and keeps the mouth sweet 
and clean. 

Use a strong solution of Borax to cleanse 
| and disinfect sponges. An unclean sponge 
may carry infection. 

Borax cleanses the hair, but should only be 
used occasionally, as it dries the scalp; a 
teaspoonful to a quart of water. 

Borax is an excellent washing powder. 
Being a neutral salt it will not injure the 
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HEN PREITY TEN-| The words came from Hardy Wil- 
fe nessee Atwood came rid- | liams’s lips in a.gasp. He had started 
i \/i ing into the barbecue like a man struck in the face when 
Yi -;unds on her spirited | Squire Atwood’s grim speech fell be- 
_ ... «ith the starred forehead, | tween them. 
ute + hey side, on his tough old “Yes, Hardy,” answered the old man. 
as tl +t natural thing in the | “ You'll havé to quit courtin’ Jenny 
for Hardy Williams to spring for- | from now on, .She’s goin’ to marry Jeff 
vl holding hissun-browned | Prewitt.” 
ier. He had been wait- Even the farmer’s rugged face flushed 
just for this to see her) as he spoke the words. It was plain 
her dismount, to be the | that a story of broken faith with Hardy 
ce 4 me her to the day's | Williams was behind them. The older 
Om | man could not look the - younger in the 
min’, Hardy,” one of the | eyes. 
with him under| “You mean that it’s all settled, 
“Thar’s Ten- | Squire?” 
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ehed. 











woe Atwood, shore’s yer born, Hold Hardy Williams steod erect, his right 
“ , Hardy. Don’t lose | arm stretched straight out, his right 
= yailin’ this long!” | hand resting, closed, against the rough 
rr irt young raftsman had | bark of a dogwood tree. A quick flash 

“1 friendly banter, giving his | had come-into his eyes as he listened to 





| soft hat a slight toss 
s thee, and then stepped 
ip without a moment’s 
not afraid. He 
: world should know 
} nessee Atwood. 
There was good excuse for his loving 
: far and away the 
I, Anguille bottoms. 
n emed to be a fair blossom- 
efor her; they seemed to spare 
bet from the poison of that breath 
) wade other women thin and 
t her hazel eyes bright 
lar, her smile full of the radiance | 
gf health. As she rode into view this 
ee Atwood was a pic- 
eyes of all men, and 
Hardy Williams's 
art witha love and pride warming 
l) of the blood in his big 


the father’s startling announcement. 

“You mean that Miss Tenny’s willin’?” 
“T mean that Tenny’s goin’ to marry 
Jeff Prewitt, yes!” came the irritated 
response. “ Whether she’s willin’ or 
not, you ean judge for yourself, if it’s 
any o’ your business. She’s promised 
him she would, an’ we’re a’goin’ to let 
the folks all know about it to-day.” 

The tall young raftsman remained 
unmoved after the first shock. His 
straightforward eyes were turned full on 
the speaker. 

“Squire Atwood,” he asked, calmly, 
“ain’t all this sorter sudden? Ain’t it 
all come in the last few days?” 

“ No, ’tain’t,” blurted out the Squire. 
“ Jeff Prewitt has been courtin’ Tenny 
as long as you have, an’ this you know, 
Hardy.” 

“ Yes, he has,” came the frank works. 
“He’s been hangin’ ’reun’ Miss Tenny, 
if that’s what you mean, An’ he’s 
better off than I am, Squire. He’s got 
a plantation and a store. But for all 
that, you know as well as I do, Squire, 
that Jeff Prewitt ain’t never stood no 
show with Miss Tenny.” 

The bold words seemed to anger the 
old man unduly. His mouth set in a 
grim, straight line, his eyes flashed under 
their gray brows. 

“That means, Hardy,” he spoke, 
curtly, “that ’cordin’ to your own be- 
lief, Tenny’s in love with you?” 

“I'd bet my life on it!” said Hardy 
Williams. 

The confident acknowledgment came 
so suddenly that a little pause followed, 
a pause of swelling indignation on the 
old farmer’s part. Then Hardy Wil- 
liams spoke again. 

“You're Miss Tenny’s father, 
Squire,” he said, not ungently. “ An’ I 
know as well as anybody that you’ve 
got the right to tell me not to eourt her 
if she’s goin’ to marry somebody else. 
But is it actin’ honest with me, Squire ? 
With me an’ Miss Tenny?” 

Squire Atwogd stood up suddenly 
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He was not a bad mate for her, this 
, in his holiday attire. 
fict of muscular humanity look- 
lin its dark woolen shirt, a broad 
rchiet knotted about bis 
throat aud falling over his shoulders, 
bis trousers thrust into the tops of his 
wot, his wide leathern belt emphasizing 
and narrow flanks of 
Under the gray 
hat his blue eyes flashed out 

\less face was clear- 
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, Miss Tenny,” his deep voice 
led out its glad greeting. “ You’re 
gokin’ tresh as a blossom an’ pretty 
eat, 1 do declare! Can’t I 






















































































e Atwood’s face turned rosy 
ted as the manly tones of her sweetheart 

The next moment a 
swept across it, and she 
loubttul, questioning look to 
ber father. ‘The grim old farmer nod- 
y assent, but his eyes were un- 
frenfly enough as they met Hardy 


curious cloud 


This, however, the girl did not seem 


heed. She threw her bridle-rein down | from beside Tennessee Atwood’s dainty 
@the little mare's proud neck, held out | little mare, the rope halter still in his 
tt hauls to Tardy Williams, sprang | hand. His face was dark with anger. 
fom 1] ile, and for just an instant “ What do you mean by that, Hardy 
Walnio-t in his arms as he caught and | Williams?” he asked. 
teadied her, Then she stood firmly on “ Just what I say, Squire,” came the 
he grass, blushing and palpitating, look- | undaunted answer. “I’ve got to talk 
ug with happy glance into Hardy Wil- | plain now, because after this there’ll be 
ass proud face. no use in talkin’, An’ I’m goin’ to do 
“Ain't ita lovely day for the barbe-| it. You know, an’ you’ve known it 
"te: she asked, her fingers smoothing | straight through, that I love Miss Tenny 
‘ut Ler riding-skirt, her eyes and lips | with all my heart an’ soul. You know 
Mauing at hin “Couldn’t have been | that I’ve courted her all I knew how, 
Her if we'd had it made!” an’ that she ain’t turned me off yet. 
Handy Williams stood at the mare’s| You know that she ain’t never showed 
ea, ‘is hand resting lightly on the | no signs o’ carin’ for Jeff Prewitt. An’ 
bile, now, all of a sudden, you clinch down 
) “Tis a beautiful day, Miss Tenny,” | on her an’ make her promise to marry 
“responded. “ An’ I reckon you’re| him, An’ you do this, Squire Atwood, 
™dy for all the dancin’ likely to be | knowin’ that she cares more for me in 
pin round, ain’t you?” a minnit than she would for him in a 
“In led | am!” laughed the girl, | lifetime. An’ that I’d die for her right 
oy Hardy Williams bent down toward now, if she wanted me to!” 
»* Pepared to at once make his title| The little speech was noble in its sim- 
a" 0 all the cotillions and Tuckers | plicity, but it failed to touch Tennessee 
", Wight be willing to give him. But | Atwood’s father. 
Sui \twood had swung himself| “Hardy Williams,” he said, “I’m a 
the siddle by this time, and he | good mind to stretch you out on your 
i’ 0 the girl’s side strangely dark | back for them words. Yon’re a low- 
o > eatening. lived, cowardly puppy for sayin’ ’em!” 
“ _o go along, now, Tenny,” hesaid.| “No, I ain’t, Squire. An’ you ain’t 
ad Miss Ramsay an’ fix yourself for | thinkin’ o’ hittin’ me, either. The 
\, "ll look you up soon as I’ve} reason them words hurts, Squire, is be- 
ve horses away.” cause they’re the truth, an’ you know 
Then he turned to Hardy Williams. | it” 
ou come along with me, Hardy,” The two men stood face to face, white 
mee “I've got something I | with anger. RE 
fone rd Well tell you now as any other| The old country justice was the first 
oe along with me while I| to recover himself. He waved his hand 
to the horses,” asa signal that the subject was done 
“re Was a menace of some sort in | with. : 
Words, Hardy Williams, surprised,; “You can.go back, Hardy,” he said, 
fee he ‘tou Atwood to Tenny. Her} with what dignity was possible to him. 
: ad ‘‘cenly lost its rich color. | “I’ve got nothin’ more to say to you. 
“yes; miccting his, had a shamed |I brought you out here to break the 
en them, shame that seemed to| news the way I thought best, an’ to 
«Corn Catreaty, keep from hurtin’ your feelin’s before 
Youre 3) Squire Atwood,” the | anybody. ~ But you don’t appreciate my 
futhe, |. . "8 replied, fronting the} kindness, I’ve known you ever since 


you was a boy, an’ I’ve always liked 

you. From now on, I want nothin’ 

whatever to do with you. ars — 
; I don 


“Anything you hav 
"Any § you have to say to 
mere well be said right away. 

, €an't think what it is.” 


W en the two men had reached the | to see you at my House again 






kf f cule where other horses were | want to see or hear of you ever speakin 
a "the day, the old Squire turned | to Tenny again. I’ve got the right to 
" \“nger man almost apologetically, | see that your don’t, an’ I warn you now, 
“Thi. previous surliness, Hardy Williams, that it'll be best for 
kindly) 's it, Hardy,” he said, not un- | you to do as es 69 - ie 
wy.) 't With some haste. “From| “Squire,” said the young raftsmain- 


lover, “ you've got'the right, as you say. 
But is it the square thing? I put it to 


whys I want you to quit courtin’ 
«> 
Meas me to quit courtin’ Miss 





A faint break in the manly young 
voice betrayed the strong feeling under 
which Hardy Williams: had spoken. 
But the knowledge of cruel wrong-doing 
was on the other side, afid it hardened 
his hearer to his appeal. 

“T ain’t disposed to argue the point,” 
said Squire Atwood. “All F want you 
to do from now on is to leave Tenny 
alone. An’ I'll see that you do it.” 

“Tt’s a one-sided i ire,” 
answered Hardy Williams, bravely. 
“T want to say to you right here an’ 
right now, that I ain’t promised to leave 
Miss Tenny alone.” 

The words were full of a significance 
not lost on Tenny Atwood’s father. 
“T'll see that you do, Hardy Wil- 
liams,” he spoke, firmly. “It won’t be 
healthy for you to fool ’roun’ the girl 
after I’ve told you that she’s goin’ to 
marry another man.” 

“ When are.they going to be married, 
Squire ?” 

The abrupt question seemed almost a 
weakening on the part of Hardy Wil- 
liams. A shadow had swept. into his 
face as he spoke. 

“They'll be married in November,” 
the old man answered. “ It’s all settled. 
The crops ’II be in, an’ the cotton nearly 
all on the market by that time.” 

“An’ Miss Tenny has promised Jeff 
Prewitt this?” 

“Yes, she has!” ‘The words were 
spoken almost savagely, and old Squire 
Atwood himself seemed ashamed of 
them. 

“Didn’t Miss Tenny say nothin’,” 
Hardy Williams’s voice was trembling 
as he spoke; “didn’t she say nothin’ 
at all, Squire, to her mother or you 
about—about me?” me 

The weather-beaten face of the old 
farmer turned fiery red at this pointed 
question, pathetic in its agitation. Then 
he stamped his foot angrily on the 
ground, and his big hands clenched and 
opened again with the strain of his 
shamed thoughts. He was not a hard 
man at heart, and the brave young rafts- 
man’s cross-examination hurt him. 

“It’s none o’ your business, Hardy,” 
he cried, “ what Tenny said, or what she 
didn’t say! What right have you got 
to come between a girl an’ her parents 
in this way? What right have you got 
to say anything after I tell you that 
Tenny is a’goin’ to marry Jeff Prewitt ? ” 
“ I’ve got the right o’ bein’ her sweet- 
heart,” said Hardy Williams. “The 
right o’ bein’ her sweetheart beknownst 
to you an’ Miss Tenny’s mother all the 
time. You're a’throwin’ me to one side 
like I was a yeller dog, Squire, an’ ’tain’t 
fair!” 

“T’ll just be damned,” ejaculated 
Tennessee Atwood’s father, “if I stand 
this foolishness a minnit longer!” 
Hardy Williams’s blue eyes were still 
flashing with the hurt indignation of his 
last speech. 

“Once for all,” said Squire Atwood, 
“an’ I want nothin’ more said after I 
have spoke—I tell you now, Hardy 
Williams, that my daughter Tenny is 
through with you. After to-day I want 
you to have*nothin’ whatever to say to 
her. After to-day she shall have nothin’ 
to say to you. Don’t you ever come to 
my house again, Hardy Williams, or 
twill be the worse for you!” 

“After to-day, Squire?” repeated 
Hardy Williams, sadly. 

“ After to-day!” cried the old man. 
“You've bragged about her-bein’ in love 
with you, an’ you’ve insulted me, an’ I 
oughter knocked you down for it! But 
I say my say instead, an’, Hardy Wil- 
liams, it won’t be good for you to trouble 
me or Tenny or her mother, after to- 
day!” 

The irate old Squire finished his hitch- 
ing of the two horses with a vicious fare- 
well knot, and turned away without an- 
other word. He left Hardy Williams 
standing disconsolate, his head bent down, 
his right hand resting against the dog- 
wood tree. 

But five minutes afterward, when 
Hardy Williams himself turned and left 
the little glade, a gallant smile was on 
his face, strange to say. His tall figure 
was proudly erect, his sinewy hands 
rested on the broad belt spanning his waist, 
the quick swing of his stride was like 
anything but the walk of a heart-broken 
and hopeless lover. And from his mo- 
mentous interview with Tennessee At- 
wood’s father he went bravely into the 
very center of the gayest group of barbe- 
cue visitors, the group containing all the 
next prettiest girls of the L’Anguille 
settlement. He laughed as he doffed his 
gray hat and bent down by the side of 
Mollie Hamilton, the biggest romp and 
coquet of the party. 

“ Howdy, Miss Mollie,” he said, his 
voice ringing cheerfully. “ Let’s takea 
walk, Miss Mollie, while they’re gettin’ 
the ring ready fordancin’,: You ain’t 
engaged for the first cotillion, are you?” 
~ The quick-witted country girl looked 
up at the handsome young raftsman in 
surprise. That very moment she saw 
the almost desperate earnestness which 
lay behind his laughing words. She 
rose and shook out her gala skirts like a 
ship spreading sail for action. 

“No, I ain’t engaged,” she answered. 
« An’ I’m tired sittin’ down, too. Let’s. 
go down to the river bank.” 

The instant they had gotten out of 
hearing of any of the groups along the 
way, the girl turned her frank eyes full 
on the face of her tall escort. 

“What is it, Hardy?” she asked, 
meaningly. 

« Tt’s this, Miss Mollie,” replied Hardy 
Williams. “Squire Atwood, has just 
taken me to one side an’ told me to let 
Miss Tenny alone. She’s going to marry 
Jeff Prewitt.” 

“Ts she?” inquired Mollie Hamilton, 


gravely. 

Something in the = tone caused 
Hardy Williams to laugh outright, a 
ringing, manly, defiant laugh. 

© Well, the think she is,” he respond- 
ed. “ But, Mollie, she ain’t a-goin’ 
to if she’s the girl I take her for. If 


down, or my name,aig’t Hardy Marion 
Williams.” Ste: 

“Good for you!” said the listening 
girl, “You mean you're goin’ to run 
away with her?” °** 

“Tf she’s willin’,” ‘answered Hardy 
Williams. “They’ve forced it On me, 
Miss Mollie. They've thrown me to 
one side like an old shoe, an’ if I ain’t 
mistaken they’ve led Miss Tenny—God 
bless her!—with a mighty cruel rope. 
There ain’t nothin’ else for us to do but 
to run away, as I see it.” 

“Can I help you, Hardy?” asked 
Mollie Hamilton, quietly. 

“That you can, Miss Mollie, an’ Pll 
never forget it as long as I live. If 
you'll only manage to get Miss Tenny 
out here somewhere, where I can talk 
to her a little while. Do you think you 
could ?” 

“ You take me back,” said Miss Ham- 
ilton. “Take me back and dance that 
first cotillion with me. Get in the same 
set where Tenny is, and givé her some 
sort of an idea that something’s up. 
Hang around a little longer after that, 
and then come right out here, and if I 
don’t bring her to you before the sifn’s an 
hour higher, it’ll be the worst mistake I 
ever made, and I ain’t made many.” 

Hardy Williams laughed at the tes- 
olute little speaker. “I knew you'd 
stand by us,” he said, gratefully. “If 
I can just have a half-hour’s talk with 
Miss Tenny, I think I'll feel mighty 
safe after that, sure.” 

When Hardy Williams and Miss 
Mollie Hamilton strolled back into the 
knowledge of their friends, the girl’s 
hand rested almost ostentatiously on the 
soft sleeve of the raftsman’s woolen 
shirt, there were some knowing smiles 
exchanged between several people. The 
news of Tennessee Atwood’s engage- 


public, and Hardy Williams, the dis- 
carded, was to be watched throughout 
this trying day with all the curiosity 
possible to a backwoods society. When 
the same two led off in the first cotil- 
lion, with Tennessee Atwood and Jeff 
Prewitt actually a “side couple ” in the 
same set, these smiles breadened. But 
after the first “swing corners! ”—when 
it fell to Hardy Williams’s lot to execute 
some wonderfully deferential steps be- 
fore pretty Tennessee Atwood and then 
swing her gravely round in a little circle 
—all the smiling and whispering in the 
world could not have disturbed either of 
them. For in that one minute’s oppor- 
tunity the resourceful young raftsman 
had stooped swiftly, te Temnessee’s ear 
and whispered some words to her that 
caused a beautiful blush to redden her 
cheek and a proud and confident glow 
to gladden her heart. And when the 
dance was ended with its last courteous 
figure of “ promenade all and seat your 
partners!” the girl saw her sweetheart 
bow Mollie Hamilton; to her place and 
immediately offer his arm to another 
without the slightest uneasiness. 

The dance following was a “ Tucker,” 
that quaint old frolic of the backwoods, 
where one poor, superfluous man is nec- 
essarily left without a partner after 
each successive rush of the men for 
partners, the signal for every change be- 
ing a clapping of the leader’s hands. 
Hardy Williams afd Teany were both 
in this, and Jeff Prewitt also, the latter, 
eager and confident, swinging ’round the 
circle, his proprietary eyes constantly 
on his affianced bride. The romp went 
on with the usual hilarity until all the 
dancers were breathless from its vigor. 
It was then, as one especial signal for a 
change of partners sounded, that 
Hardy Williams, his blue eyes flashing, 
saw himself close enough to Tennessee 
Atwood to carry out the plan which 
had been in his mind throughout the 
entire dance. With the spring of an 
acrobat he left his former partner’s side, 
crossed the little space between them, 
and grasping Tennessee’s hand claimed 
her as his just as Jeff Prewitt also gain- 
ed her side. The two rivals stood giar- 
ing hotly at each other, and in the en- 
suing pause“every girl in the set was 
claimed, leaving Prewitt partnerless and 
a “Tucker.” A roar of honest laughter 
went up at this, and it seemed to anger 
Jeff Prewitt beyond his power of self- 
control. 

“Tenny,” he said, still facing the 
couple, now the center of a ring of spec- 
tators, “I claim you for this figure!” 

“Hardy reached me first, Jeff,” re- 
plied the girl, her eyes laughing in spite 
of her. 

“TI don’t care if he did!” cried 
Prewitt, angrily. “I want you to dance 
with me, not with him, an’ your father 
does, too.” 

“Her father ain’t in this set, Jeff,” 
said Hardy Williams, his resolute brows 
straightening in a frown above his blue 
eyes. “ An’ even if he was, I claim Miss 


Tenny for my partner because I reached 
her first. You waén’t. quick enough, 
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Jeff Prewitt, that’s,y 
A derisive little 

the circle. Bik 4 
“T don’t want iy jords with you, 
Hardy Williams, "Same Jeff Prewitt’s 
swift retort. “Tiis3 between Miss 
Tenny Atwood agifje An’ once for 
all, Miss Tenny, Rawat you to dance 
an’ not with him. 


trouble !” 









this figure with 
Do you hear?” => 
Hardy Williamggtodk Tennessee At- 
wood’s little handgmrid placed her be- 
hind him with a ge®trous half-swing. 
“If you speak (er like that again, 
Jeff Prewitt,” he “Pil whip you 
within an inch of y6 21 Miss Tenny 
ain’t your wife y i ’til she is she 
bas the right to ¢ with whom she 


A legitimate back woods sequence de- 
manded a blow at this juncture, an at- 
tack begun by Jeff Prewitt. Nothing 
else was ible, save a plain “back- 
down.” blow did not come. Jeff 
Prewitt glared for an instant at the six 
feet of defiant and t hostility in 
his front. Then his glance weakened. 
The “ back-down ” was ay pe 

This time the low laugh that arose 
from the circle of waiting dancers was 











you now, Squire, as between man an’ 







Jinan, Is it right?” 
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about him 'y minute o’. this. day, 
Teeny Aswcothl be my wiht ig 





ment to Jeff Prewitt had already become | 


“ Jeff’s a sure ’nough Tucker for this 
figger now!” cried a voice somewhere 
in the ring. The words seemed a spon- 
taneous voicing of public sentiment. 

“ An’ if he don’t look out,” came an- 
other comment from one evidently posted 
on the situation, “he'll be a worse 
Tucker’n he is now ’fore next Novem- 
ber ! ”? 

This crowning blow was too much. 
Prewitt burst out with an almost despair- 
ing oath ; gave one vindictive, cowardly 
scowl at Hardy Williams and Tennessee 
Atwood, now standing side by side, and 
then broke from the ring. 

“ You’d better get to your pappy just 
as quick as you can, Miss Tenny,” 
whispered Hardy Williams, bending 
down to his staunch little partner, “ an’ 
smooth him down the best you know 
how. It won’t do for you an’ me to be 
too hard-headed right now; an’ there 
may be trouble here for the next half 
hour. But for God’s sake, keep your 
eyes on Miss Mollie, an’ do as I told 
you just now. I’m a-goin’ to hang 
aroun’ for a little speck o’ time, an’ then 
I reckon I'll kinder drop out o’ sight. 
But Miss Mollie knows what to do.” 

And Hardy Williams carried out his 
program. The L’Anguille code of 
honor required that he should be in evi- 
dence for a time after the women-folk 
had scurried from the scene of his late 
quarrel with Jeff Prewitt. This was for 
the purpose of giving Prewitt a fair 
chance of renewing the difficulty if he so 
wished. But after this formal and por- 
tentous pause, no Prewitt appearing, 
Hardy Williams kept on with his pro- 
gram and quietly disappeared. 

An hour from that time he stood in a 
little shade of low trees on the river 
bank, Tennessee Atwood’s hand in his, a 
confident smile breaking through the 
cloud of her tear-stained face. Miss 
Mollie Hamilton had been faithful to 
her trust. 

“ Miss Tenny,” said Hardy Williams, 
“ you know howI love you. You know 
it better’n if I stood here all day tellin’ 
you so, now. I love even the groun’ 
that yourittle foot teches when you go 
out walkin’, You believe me, don’t you, 
Miss Tenny ?” 

“Yes, I do, Hardy,” replied the girl, 
her face rosy. 

“Do you care anything for me, Miss 
Tenny?” the young raftsman asked, 
solicitously. 

“T love you dearly, Hardy,” came the 
honest words. “ An’ you’ve known it 
all the time.” 

“] thank my Maker I know it now!” 
ejaculated Hardy Williams, taking Ten- 
nessee Atwood into his arms. 

A few moments later he whispered to 
her—as if he were talking to a little 
child—his lips close to her ear: 

“Your pappy has made you promise 
to marry Jeff Prewitt, hasn’t he, Tenny?” 

“ Yes,” came the tow reply. “ He an’ 
ma was after me all the time o’ late, 
Hardy. I couldn’t help myself, seemed 
like.” 

Hardy Williams's eyes flashed both 
proudly and defiantly. His arms were 
still around Tennessee Atwood’s unresist- 
ing figure; his voice was very tender as 
he spoke again. 

“Tenny,” he asked, “ do you believe 
that I would make you a good hus- 
band?” 

The girl’s pretty face was blushing 
hotly as she looked up into Hardy 
Williams’s eyes. Then her own sank 
shyly before his. There was no need for 
words. His earnest question had been 
answered. 

“Your pappy tells me I can’t come 
to his house any more,” said the young 
man. “After to-day, Tenny, I won’t 
have any such chance with you again. 
An’ if I ain’t willin’ to stand by an’ see 
you married to Jeff Prewitt, I’ve got to 
act right now.” 

There was a significant pause follow- 
ing this. 

“Tenny,” asked Hardy Williams, 
softly, “are you willin’ to run away with 
me?” 

“When, Hardy?” came his sweet- 
heart’s low question. 

“Right now,” said Hardy Williams. 
“Tt’ll have to be right now, Tenny, or 
it may be too late afterwards. Right 
now, my darling, without seein’ any of 
your folks or anybody. Do you trust 
ne=enough for that? Are you willin’, 
Tenny?” 

Tears seemed to be in~ Tennessee 
Atwood’s eyes as they were again lifted, 
but there was a brave faith in them 
also. 

“ Yes, I’m willin’,” 
timidly. 

The kiss that passed between the two 
sweethearts when these loyal words had 
been, spoken, was a long and true be- 
trothal kiss. And Hardy Williams's 
face,‘as it fronted the bright day the 
next ‘moment, was a fine study of pride 
and honest thankfulness. Then he took 
charge of Tennessee Atwood for all 
time to come. 

“T’ve got my dug-out right down here 
at the bank,” he said. “ We'll go now, 
Tenny. We'll have to sorter run the 
gauntlet o’ the barbecue folks at the 
bend in the river; but there ain’t a man 
in all the L’Anguille bottoms can catch 
me or stop me on the water. I’m goin’ 
to take you straight to old Parson Otis, 
Tenny, an’ we'll be married before this 
night is over, God willin’.” 

Almost the next moment, it seemed, 
Hardy Williams's prompt resolution was 


~ 


she made answer, 


being put into execution. Tennessee 
Atw was seated in the bow of his 
frail ell of a “dug-out,” and 


Hardy Williams, the one e of his 
light craft flashing in the sunlight, had 
sent if-Tike an arrow straight out into 
the middle of the stream, ahd turned 
the bow down with the swift current. 

Ther they were under headway to 
}“run the gauntlet.” 

And on the banks of L’Anguille, 
almost o fo at where they had stood, 
now stéed Mist Mollie Hamilton. ‘She 
was waving an approving hand at them. 

« T'll come and see soon’s you're 





ugly in its meaning of contempt. 
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married and settled!” ‘she cried, cheer- 
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[For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Adress letters for this department: “Puzzle 
Fditor.” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 





ENUCLEATIONS.—NO 13. 
101—Such ; Much. 


102—BROSSARD W4A—-GARAPATA 
REVEALER ANIMINES 
OVERLIVE RIVALESS 
SER EOG AMARANTE 
SALITERS PILASTER 
ALINEATE ANENTERA 
REVERTER TESTERED 
DRESSERS ASSERADO 

108—Transade. (Stand; Are). 


105—Z-aBBA! la! h—Zabbalah; theosophy of 
the Hebrews. 
A-RA—Ara; altar. 
1-prA--Idea; notion. 
S-NArL—Snail; a drone. 
A-pPprAK—Apeak; onthe point 
R-or—lot; decay. 
I-crer—Icier; more backward 
H-A-VEN—Haven ; port. 
I-ti—Ill; wrong. 
N-A-TAL—Natal; native. 
D-EaR—Dear; precious. 





= B 
= MAS 
JASAD 
PARSLEY 
MALAMIDES 
MALACATUNES 
PES, Parse tase 
COTESANSDESSEIN 
Author of word-forms: Tunste @ 
ENIGMANIACS. 


Complete Lists: G. Race, Alumnus, Ells- 
worth—3. 

Incompletes: Malenco, Ben Trovato, Leo, 
1212, Thomas Sumers, Folga, Pearlie Glen, 
FE. Lucy Date, Primrose, Harry, Serpeg- 
giando, A. N. Drew, Newcomer, Jo Urnal, 
Pearl, T. O’Boggan, Lillian Locke, Nyas, 
Christo, St. Julian, Arty Fishel, 2 E. Z., F. L. 
Smithe, Guidon, Lydia, N. E. Body, Carl, 
Esperance, Anne Koe, Presto, Calo, Lily 
May, Nancy Lee, Pansy, Ingleside, Rodger, 
Fancy, Zoroaster, Cinders, Nedmac, Holly, 
Sear, Dan Knight, J. E. W., Locust, Cosette, 
Cecil, Caro, L. M. N., A. L. Vin, We Two, 
Lucile, Prince George—54. Total, 57. 


Prize Winners. 


1. Ellsworth. 2. A. L. Vin. 3. Nyas. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 15. 
No. 114—CHARADE. 


Once upon a midnight dreary (I had pon- 
dered, weak and weary, 
Over flats and forms enormous, till their 
very . > did bore) 
In my attic chamber mousy, I was growing 
drowsy, drowsy, 
And my jetty hair was frowsy—and had 
been for hours before,— 
And my eyelids drooped together and I 
faintly ’gan to snore. 
Only this, and nothing more. 


All the bleak, bare walls around me, smoke- 
begrimed, did sure confound me, 
And a mass of puzzle FINAL scattered lay 
about the floor ; 
Suddenly a shriek did thrill me, then a 
shiller one did chill me, 
And a ghastly fear did fill me—filled me to 
my besom’s core,— 
And I heard a savage scratching on the 
other side the door— 
Scratching fierce, but nothing 


more. 
Now I shook in terror mortal, as I watched 
the sounding 1 


, 

“Prk,” said I, ‘or fiend incarnate, I 

assure you ’’—with 4 roar, 
For the scratching seemed to quicken and I, 

faint, began to sicken, — 

‘*You’re mistaken in the chicken if you’re 
bent on spilling gore ; 

I COMPLETE you, leave my portal and 
again my peace restore— 

This I ask, and nothing more.’’ 


But the scratching ne’er abated, and a wail 
my eyes dilated, 

And there loomed before my frenzied vision 

devils by the score ; 
But I dared no hesitating, and my sad, sad 
fate bexzating, 

And my evil genius hating, opened here 

the creaking door, 

And, slow stepping and majestic, came my 

tabby marching o’er— 
Only this, and nothing more. 
—Novvus Homo, Leesburg, Ind. 
NO, 115—DOUBLE DIAMOND. 

Across: 1. Aletter. 2. Remote. 3. Count 
of Stade, margrave of Brandenburg, 937; d. 
965. 4. Of or. pertaining tothe cerris. 5. 
An officer of the barmote. 6. Dresses. 7. 
Remained stretching ona frame. (Standard.) 
8. Kinds of beer combining qualities of differ- 
ent kinds of beer. 9. Sixes. 10. The 
spring.* (Standard.) 11. A letter. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. Kisses.* 3. Bill 
of fare. 4. Origins. 5. Fermenting. (Stand- 
ard.) 6. Securities.* 7. A blustering, tur- 
bulent fellow. 8. Qualities. 9. Teaches.* 
10. The color of blood. 11. A letter. 

—PRIMROSE, Baltimore, Md. 


No. 116—DOUBLE-WORD ENIGMA. 


In the ‘‘far off’? bright and happy land, 
beyond this vale of tears, 
Where the ‘‘silver bells’’ are ringing, 
As the ‘‘angels bright’ are singing 
And to the ‘‘ saved pnes’’ bringing 
Sweet ‘eternal separation” from all cares 
and ‘‘ doubts ’’ and feats. 


In the twilight, when the evening shades are 
falling soft and slow, 
Comes to me a solemn feeling, 
Silently and slowly stealin 
O’er my soul ; to me revealing 
Visions of the PRIMAL faces of loved LAsTs 
long ago. 


When the screen of Night is lowering, and 
the stars begin to glow, 

Within me my heart is swelling, 

With love which e’er now is welling 

Forth in mighty streams and telling 
|,Of a deep affection cherished for dear LASTS 
of long ago. ; : 
—Dan Kyieut, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 117—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A curvature in the shape 
of an arch. 3. Leatherbacks. 4. Strong 
alkaline caustics. 5. Pertaining to an author. 
6. That point in which the three perpendicu- 
lars let fall from the angles of a triangle, 
upon the opposite sides, mutually intersect. 
7. Plants found in Northern India. 8. 
French musicion; b. 1815. 9. The chief of 
the fallen angels. 10. A leash.* 11.4 
letter. —Rex Forp, Alplaus, N. Y. 


NO. 118—NUMERICAL. 
The Privy Councillor one day 
Gave a 1, 2, 3 at the door : 
He wished to see the King, straightway, 
Unbound by red 1, 2, 3, 4. 
The Fool 2, 3, 4 were there, as well, 
And, at her broidery, Princess Annabel. 


* ”? His Lordship murmured low, 
“ Is really 2 3, 4, 5, 6, _ 
And there are poh te Fe — 
Look y on his tricks.” 
The Princess stitched like one who works for 
* 
But she mast 6, 7, 8 to save the page. 
Within her Tora’s silken strand 


anc pated with a tombling ad, 










No. 119—DOUBLE DIAMOND. - “s 
Across: 1. A letter: 2 Mothers. & A | 
river of South America. 4. Ce 
horses in Scotland. 5. Mutually agree 
upon. 6. Ironical, 7. That which forms 
serves to form. (Dungl) & 4 = 
hydrogens, 9. Tinklings. 10. Was not.* 
li. A letter. “a 
Down: 1. A letter.. 2; The top. 3 A. 
village of Northern Italy. 4. A royal char~ 
ter to a subject confirming him in all his por 
sessions. tormonth.) 5, A id 
boar. 6. Evergreen trees ontie fn the | 
southof Europe. 7. Actsof starting. (Stor- ~ 
month.) 8 Allures. 9. Sex. (Dungl) © 


























10. Does, (Century.) 11. A letter. 
—Pa.ias, Pawtucket, R. I. 


xo, 120—PoT POURRI. ~ 
Decapitation. : 
Summer is somewhere I know, ee 
With her birds and her flowers and her ~ 
glow ; ; x3 i 
FIRST dreamy skies and thickly-leaved “trees, 
Dust-laden streets, the sport ot the breezé. 
Some more delight is in store, 
Summer gives some more of yore, 
Far away, far away breezes are taki 
Perfumes of flowers and carols of 
Murmuring rills SECOND echoes are waking, ~ 
Cooling and tempting retreat for the herds, — 
Transposition and Deletion. 
Sun rises higher and-higher each day, 
Dog-star is sovereign, WHOLE in its way; 
Nature succumbs to the soul-stifling air, 
Butterflies, lazily, wooes the sweet flower, 
Naught else of motion PRIMALS the a 
Panting, poor Tray ALL oft in his lair, ig 
Man LAST away to the shade somewhere, 
Flowers all droop in the hot blazing glare, 
Curtailment. 


Heat grows depressing and sweltering, a 

Scorching and burning and weltering; a 

Thunders ONE lightnings cast 4 

Startle man’s TWos at last, 

Waken the echoes of war with a rumble, 

As a giant fiend makes all earth a-jumble: 

’Tis the sum, her power, of fear, can wield, 

Though Summer, of good, oft brings rich 
yield. ; 
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Charade. 


Mid TorAr’s heat maturity hastens, 
Grain turns to gold, though the drouth 
chastens, 

Rich is the earth and rich-is man’s dower, 

Filled by her subtle and silent power, 

Summer is green of delights the PRIME 

FINEs till earth revels in blessings sublime. 
—FRANTZ, Binghamten, N, Y, 


No. 121—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A parish of South Wales, 
3. Tends. 4. Wrong ways.* 5. Twosmall, 
concave shells of ivory or hardwoed, fastened 
to the thumb and beaten together with the 
middle finger. 6. Clumsiness. 7 The 
meandrina. (White.) 8. Sienite. 9 A 
town of Norway. (Wore.) 10. An ancient 
people of Asia Minor. (Encye. Brit.) 11. A 
letter. —Dan D. Lyon, Irwin, Pa, 


PRIZES. 


Best half-square, pyramid, inverted pyra- 
mid, and rhomboid, Thedom six months each; 
best anagram, charade, and tran tion, this 
paper one year each. Open to 


ENIGMIANA. 


It is hoped our prize offer above will bring 
some first rate flats and large forms our way, 
—The little Baltimorean puzzler has been 
named Harry Kendall Vansant, in honor of 
the veteran, Sphinx.——-Tunste announces 
that he will not bring out his proposed d “e 
ment this Summer. se are ‘* E, P. Li. 
days,’’ @nd we trust our friends will overlook 
the little faults of this issue. 

7-1-'95. OR. O. CtEsTER, 









Rape in Michigan. : 
The Michigan Experiment Station 
has been testing rape as a forage plant. 
Rape seed was sown at different dates in 
June and July, and the result favored 
sowing about July 1. Drilling was pre- 
ferred to sowing broadcast, since the 
former method saved seed, allowed easy 
cultivation, and suffered less loss from 
cattle tramping and lying on the crop, 
One acre of rape afforded pasturage for 
nine lambs for seven weeks and produced 
a total gain of 2024 pounds, or 2 
pounds per lamb. It was not foun 
practicable to pasture rape later than 
Nov. 15. The animals pastured on this 
plant after it became frosted were subject = 
to digestive disorders. Animals should 7 
be well fed on dry food before being © 
turned into a field of rape. Thecostof | 
labor in planting and growing 15 acres © 
of rape on the Station farm was $42.25, ~ 
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Voracity of Birds. 7 
The late Rev. J. G. Wood said that if 
a man could eat as much in proportion” | 
to size as an insectivorous bird, he would — 
consume a whole baron of beef for his | 
dinner. The robin, for instance, is a © 
most voracious insect eater. It hasbeen ~ 
calculated that to keep a robin up to its — 
normal weight, a daily amount of animal © 
food is required equal to an earthworm ~ 
14 feet in length. Taking a man of © 
average weight, and measuring, bulk for — 
bulk, with the robin, Mr. Wood tried to ~ 
calculate how much food ‘he would con- 
sume in 24 hours, if he ate as much in 
proportion as the bird. Assuming  ~ 
bologna sausage to be nine inches in cir- 
cumference, which would be about in 
roportion to the man as the éarthworm 
is to the robin, he found that the man ~ 
would have to eat 67 feet ef such sam 
sages in every ours. 


The Baby Beaver. | : 
All kinds of animals do wonderfal ~ 
things without ever being taught. Each ~ 
in its own line inherits an education— — 
an education which, in common lan=— 
uage, goes by the name of instinct. A — 
Canadian professor convinced a friend 
who did not believe in this inherited ~ 
faculty in this way: He bought a - 5 
beaver of a hunter, and sent it to 3 
skeptical friend. The creature become ~ 
a great pet in the house, but showed no — 
signs of wanting to build adam ye 
one Monday morning, a leaky pail fall 
of water was put on the of the . 
back kitchen. The beaver was t A 
He was only a baby, to be sure, but the 
moment he saw the water oozing out of 
a crack in the pail he scampered into ~ 
the yard, brought in a chip and began 


* 









building his dam. His owner was call-~ 
ed, and watched the little fellow, very 
much astonished at what he saw. Ff 
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“ Scare Bunny! 
is 8 ring?” 
es, The neighborhood is becom- 
: ing altogether too promiscuous. Last 
week a ground-hog moved in on our 
_ right, ee yesterday a skunk moved in 
© mext door on our left. I cannot have 
wie the children associate with animals of 
_ that class.” — Life. 


Heading Him Off. 
Guest—By jove, I’ve eaten such a 
hearty dinner that I guess I’ll have to 
go upstairs and sleep it off. 
Hotel Clerk—In that case we'll have | 
to charge you with a meal taken to your 
room.— Life. 


Are you moving 











“ My child, your voice sounds rather 
hoarse—anything the matter?” 

“ Nothing much, mother—only a frog 
in my throat.” —Harper’ 8 Bazar. 


A Facetious Visitor. 
= “See yat ’ittle boy over zare?” said 
» Mabel. “ Yat’s my ’ittle buzzer, an’ his 
name is Nat.” 
“Indeed?” said the visitor. ‘“ Well, 
I think gnat is a very good name for a 
buzzer.” 

































The New Squaw. 

An Indian named “Man-Afraid-of- 
Nothing” married a white woman in 
Montana recently, and in one week after 
his wedding he applied to his tribe to 
have his name changed. 
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The dog—I'll frighten the life out 
of that kid. 





























































“ What’er matter, doggy ?” 





A Physician's Last Resort. 

“My doctor is a real joker,” said a 
~ Lewiston lady. “I didn’t know that 
_ my talking bothered him when he was 
© writing prescriptions until yesterday. 
a never mentioned it, and I always 
§. asked him all sorts of questions while he 
_ was writing them out. Yesterday he 
'@xamined me and sat down to write 
= fomething, I kept talking. Suddenly 
eaeened up and said: ‘How has 
y ~ system been? Hold out your 
Pt or ‘I put out that member and he 
» began to write. He wrote and I held 
ut my tongue, and when he got through 
Fon “That will@do.’. ‘But,’ said 
haven't looked at it.’ ‘No,’ 

*I didn’t care to. I only 
] to keep it etill while I wrote the 
Hetion —Lewinien Evening Jour- 


















































: Whittlings. 

Swany things in this world have to 
a | “witb. a, grain of salt,” that, 

‘middle age, we begin to 

F thirsty. —Life. 

a fl T-return his presents?” 
"re De # Ha ht be ‘mean enough to’ 

»thein.”—Life. 

jin’t it said, madam, that givin’ to 
is lendin’ to de Lord?” 


Well |, would ‘you mind lendin’ de 

rd. & quarter?” — Lj 

he” tee ; now the value of an oath ?” 
sped 8 Paglia eee 


a ol dees okie 
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| pigs’ feet before the full flavor of his 


A Whispered Dialog in Bed. 

The Husband—* You ‘are right! It 
must be burglars! Where is my 
revolver?” 

The Wife—“ Down in the library, 
over the desk. You know-I tied 
ribbons on it for an ornament.”— 


Life, 





Keeping up Appearances. — 

“My dear Baron, what are you doing ? 
Smoking two on at one and the same 
time ?” 
“Well, you see, my dear fellow, in 
this beastly hole you can’t get any six- 
penny cigars, such as I am in the habit 
of smoking, so I have to make shift with 
a couple of threepenny ones,”— 
Deutsche Worte. 


Makes Both Ends Meat. 
“T don’t know of another beast,” ob- 
served the hog, “who is able to make 
both ends meat.” 
He was obliged, however, to explain 
that he meant headcheese and pickled 





bon mot was 
Tribune. 


appreciated.— Detroit 





Victimized. 
“If I live long enough,” he said 
moodily, “I hope I'll get over being a 
natural mark for any bunco steerer that 
happens to be loose.” 
“ What’s the matter?” 
“T concluded I'd have to economize, 
so I sent 50 cents to a man who said 
that was all he’d charge to tell me how 
to make a little money go a long ways.” 
“ And what did he tell you?” 
“ He simply wrote, ‘Send five cents by 
express to San Francisco.’ ””— Washing- 
ton Star. 


Not Hot Enough for Him. 

While histhermometer 50 feet away 
registered 100 degrees, Uriah Matthews 
sat in his cold storage room yesterday 
in great danger of freezing to death. 
He entered the chamber to arrange 
some supplies, leaving the door open. 
An employee, not knowing that Mr. 
Matthews was inside, closed the door 
and locked it carefully. Mr. Matthews 
shouted and pounded, but in vain. He 
had grown stiff and numb and was all 
but unconscious when, occasion arising 
for some one to enter, the door was un- 
locked. He was carried out helpless, 
but alive. Restoratives were Pet 
and he will recover.—Philadelphia 
Press, 








+ 
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Pete's Mistake. 

He was the owner’s nephew, and 
when he came to ‘the ranch “to learn 
something about raising cows, you 
know,” he was unanimously nicknamed 
“The Kid.” Shortly after his arrival 
he came over to the kitchen one morn- 
ing while the boys were at breakfast 
and sought Pete, the cook, in dismay. 

“T say, Pete, have you seen any- 
thing of my comphorated chalk?” 

“ Your—how much?” 

“My camphorated—my tooth pow- 
der.” 

“ What might it look like, Kid?” 

“ It’s a white powder in a little round 
tin, and” 

“Well, Pll be derned! Say, were 
that teeth powder? W hy I asks yer 
pardon, Kid, but I thought ’twas bakin’ 
powder and used it in ther biscuits !”— 


Life. 





Willing to Work. 

He was an unkempt-looking fellow, 
and he stopped at the suburbdn resi- 
dence and asked foremployment. It was 
Spring, and the lady of the house was 
herself superintending the transplanting 
of the plants. The door of the green- 
house. was open. 

“Are you a gardener?” asked the 
woman. 

“ Ain’t had much experience.” 

“Can you plant these bushes? ” 

“Td hate to risk spoilin’ ’em, ma’am.” 

“Then, what can you do?” 

“ Well, ma’am, if you'll give me one 
o’ your husband’s cigars,” he replied, 
meditatively, “Ill sit in the greenhouse 
an’ smoke out the insects that’s eatin’ 
up the leaves o’ them rosé-bushes.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 








Birds and the Parmer. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the 
Divisiop of Ornithology of the Agricul- ' 
tural Department, has just made a re- 
port on the results of his examination 
of the contents of the stomachs of 
hawks, owls, crows, blackbirds, and 
other North American birds that are 
supposed to be the enemies of farmers. 
He shows that the popular notions 
about hawks and birds, for the slaughter 
of which many States gave bounties, 
are altogether erroneous.. Ninety-five 
per cent. of their - oe was found to be 
field mice, oppers, crickets, ete., 
which were infinitely more. injurious to 
farm crops than they. ‘The charge 
against crows is that they eat corn and 
destroy eggs, poultry, and wild birds. 
Exanhoation shows that they eat 
noxious insects and destructive animals, 
and that although 25 per cent. of their 
food is orn, it is mostly waste corn 
Wit weed in the Fall and Winter. 

ith to eggs, it was found that 
the shells were eaten to.a very limited 
extent for the lime. Crows eat also 

“sts, bugs, flies, 
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THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 
Don’t allow the cows wae one ¥ 
dogs. 
Save the heifer calves from the est 
milkers. . 
A good butter cow is also a good 
cheese cow. 
All weeds in the pasture a 
the taste of the milk and butter. 
Do not forget the calves in the “ back 
lot.” They need shade and water, 
The production of fine butter and 
cheese is not only an art but-a science. 
Let cows go dry only from four to 
six weeks. No necessity for any longer. 


The churn should not be more than 
half full of cream when beginning to 
churn. 





Apples fed in moderation will increase 
the flow of milk and not injure the 
quality. 


Nothing on the farm responds better 
or more quickly to good food and treat- 
ment than the cow. 


As good butter can be made at home 
as ina creamery, but it must be done 
with equal care as to cleanliness, ete. 


Sometimes a strap buckled around 
the body just in front of the udder will 
cure a cow of holding back her milk. 


Whether it will pay to warm water 
in Winter for the cows depends upon 
many things, the first, probably, being 
the milk value of the cow, and the 
next the cost and trouble of warming. 


Both science and practice have demon- 
strated the fact that early cut hay is 
much the best for the production of 
milk and butter. The point at which 
the grasses_are considered in the most 
profitable condition for this purpose is 
conceded to be as nearly as possible when 
in bloom, 


Too much attention cannot be given 
in the first weeks of its life to the calf 
which is intended for a future milker. 
Breed is very important, no doubt, but 
care is still more important. The best 
breed may be hopelessly injured by mis- 
management or carelessness at this time, 
while mediocrity may be raised to excel- 
lence by care and skill. 


Be sure and put in some early kind 
of corn for feeding the cows by and by, 
when the grass is eaten down, and the 
dry time comes, The space planted 
may be figured out by allowing one 
square rod for each cow perday. Thus, 
for 20 cows one acre will last eight days, 
and this is about the lapse of time to 
occur between the successive plantings 
so as to insure a succession of fresh 
fodder. 


Charles Hawes, East Weymouth, 
Mass., challenges comparison with the 
record made by his little Jersey “ Snow- 
flake” since she calved, April 12, Ten 
days after calving she measured 21 
quarts; on the 13th day from calving, 
23 quarts. She continued to give this 
amount until the 12th of May, when he 
began to feed grass. From the morn- 
ing of May 12 to the evening of June 8 
she gave 1,4064 pounds of milk, or 703 
quarts and a fraction, an average of 25 
quarts a day. 


The evergreen sweet corn is to be pre- 
ferred for its greater nutriment, and if 
planted at any time from this to the end 
of the month, will mature sufficiently for 
feeding purposes, and in many cases will 
even ripen fit for the silo. The plant- 
ing should be thick, not less than one 
bushel of seed to the acre, sown in rows 
three feet apart, but closely in the rows, 
and not more than 12 inches apart, with 
three to five seeds in each foot. This is 
better than continuous drilling at four 
inches apart for each seed, as it permits 
better ingress of the light and air to the 
stems and leaves. 





Ripening Cream. 

W. A. Owen, Kansas: The process of 
ripening cream is the most difficult one 
in butter-making. Ripening is due to 
bacteria, acting in milk sugar, produc- 
ing lactic acid, which in time curdles 
the casein. One product of the change 
is volatile substances whose nature we 
do not know. 

Cream ripened two or three days may 
contain in a drop 100,000 bacteria. 
These act slower in cream than in milk, 
as cream has less of sugar, casein, and 
albumen for them to live on. 

Ripening cream for its effect on 

flavor, and to secure better churning, is 
a practice well founded, but for enbanc- 
ing the keeping quality of butter it is a 
doubtful process, as trials have favored 
both sweet and sour cream butter. 
' The ripened cream butter séms to 
keep best at a temperature of 32 de- 
grees or less, but when the butter is kept 
at a temperature of 45 or 50 degrees, 
then the sweet cream butter seems to 
keep better. 

High temperatures favor quick ripen- 
ing, but the temperature required de- 
pends on conditions. 

In general, it may be said that the 
best temperature at which to ripen cream 
in creameries is from 56 to 58 degrees 
in Summer, and 60 to 65 degrees in 
Winter. 

The cream should be stirred often 
while ripening, for two reasons: First, 
to keep an even temperature; second, 
to prevent the surface from thickening. 
If the temperature is not uniform the 
warmer parts ripen faster, and the. result 
will be an extra loss of fat in thehutter- 
milk. This loss occurs because the best 
temperature for churning ripe _ereaam is 
not the best for cream not- ripe, and if 
cream is unevenly ripened it is im 
| sible to secure a-temperature that is 
for all of it. 

If the cream is allowed to stand with- 
out stirring the richer rise to the 
‘surface, and the upper 











<a do mosh damage. 





to air: and, 
| sm i, ing eset : 


When cream wi $it tipen itself in 
season for ch then a starter must 
be used, This is milk in some 
~ | form—either buttegmilk or sour milk ; 
the latter is better,: especially if the 
buttermilk is off flavor. The starter is 


in the new soil that-constitutes ripening. 
To ripen set in m-heating vat at 150 


Hold it at this for 10 or 15 minutes, 
then cool down, and add to it 10 to 15 per 
cent. of buttermilk; keep in clean can, 
well covered, at a temperature of 60 to 
65 degrees. This is used for next day’s 
cream.. The amount of starter depends 
upon condition of cream, temperature of 
cream, and length of time cream has to 
stand; generally, from 18 to 20 hours 
is required for cream to ripen. Ripened 
cream has a very fine, granular appear- 
ance, and a slightly acid taste. 


Progressive Dairyman. 

Last year I attempted to lay before 
the readers of Tor AMERICAN FARMER 
the possibilities of the dairy business. 
I feel so encouraged over the successful 
commencement of so many different men 
who have written me private letters of 
inquiry, that it does seem wise to add a 
few more thoughts to this subject. 

The Spring and Summer season’s work 
is now before us; already are the well- 
formed plans of Winter being put in 
execution, and the intelligent and care- 
ful farmer that will now test his cows 
and weed out of his herd every animal 
that does not pay him a fair profit above 
the cost of keeping can soon make 
money. He need not be at all surprised if 
out of 30 dairy cows he does not find over 
10 good money-makers for him. But 
he is bound by all correct rules of busi- 
ness to know this fact at the earliest 
possible moment, and then discard evezy 
poor cow in his herd. Don’t keep an ani- 
mal a single day for simply count and 
to add to your tax duplicate; but keep 
them only for profit. 

There is no mistake but what genius 
of man, invention and better directed 
thought can and does make rapid strides 
every year towards perfection. And in 
no single vocation is this more needed 
than in agriculture. We owe a debt of 
improvement to Mother Earth; the 
world should be made wiser and better 
for our coming—Tue Late Henry 
TALcort. 








Premature Sourness of Milk. 
This common trouble at this time of 
the year is mostly due to some infection 
of the milk by acid of previous milk- 
ings adhering to the pails. Sometimes 
it may be caused by overheating of the 
cows, but ravely. The most common 
cause is neglect perfectly to clean the 
pails or milkpang. These should first 
be cleaned in cold water in which com- 
mon washing sodg is dissolved. <A stiff 
brush is used to clean the = corners 
thoroughly. The vessels are then rinsed 
with hot water twice, then again with 
cold, and then turned bottom upward on 

a stand in a shady place out of doors to 
ro for an hour or two, when they 
should be removed to the dairy room. 
Before being used they should be rinsed 
with perfectly pure cold water. It is 
alleged, and possibly with truth, that in 
the majority of instances in which dis- 
eases have been conveyed in milk the 
cause has been the use of impure water 
for rinsing the utensils. 





Native Nuts. 


Pecans are very scarce. The crop 
was not large either in Louisiana, Texas 
or Indian Territory, and as the demand 
for this delicious nut has greatly in- 
creased, compared with former years, 
prices will rather go higher. 

Medium pecans, as they come from 
the woods, are selling at six and a half 
to seven and a half cents, graded and 
assorted and polished medium selling at 
eight cents, large 10 cents, extra large 
13 cents. The prospects for the new 
crop are good, and as the next season is 
not an off year we can expect a very 
large yield; the blooming time in march 
was very favorable. The only damage 
in the pecan crop can be done by late 
frost in Spring, during such time when 
the trees are blooming, and no late frosts 
have occurred either in Texas or Louis- 
iana. Heavy rainsin Spring have given 
the pecan tree full nutriment, and a 
quick ripening will be caused by the 
very warm weather which has prevailed 
for the last four or five weeks in the 
South ; hence, if no other accident hap- 
pens, we canexpect an early and large 
crop.— Confectioners’ Gazette. 


Hickory nuts are very scarce. Small 
remnants coming into this market are 
selling mostly at $1.25 and $1.50 per 
bushel. As the hickory nuts grow most- 
ly wild, there are no reliable reports so 
far as the new crop is concerned. 


Peanut reports of the new crop 
are not good. Qnly a limited crop is 
expected from Virginia and Tennessee 
and other Southern States, in con- 
sequence of which ‘prices for ‘peanuts 
have advanced yerymuch, Virginia No. 
1 selling at three and a half to four 
cents, Virginia shelled No. 1 about the 
same price, Spanish: shelled five and a 
half to six cents. 

For the last yearsgeveral large ship- 
ments of peanuts haye been made to 
European countries: It is considered 
by medical authorities in Europe that 
the peanut isa «wery fine feeder. It 
contains a great deal of nutriment, and 
we can expect a very large business in 
exporting this article, particularly if 
the African crop is not eufficient for 


supply. 


A Big Drop in Sugar. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., better known as the 
Cheapest Supply House on Earth, at 171, 173 
and 175 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIL, areselling 
40 pounds of the very best granulated sugar 
for $1, and ether groceries at i 
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within one thousand f Ch 
























mixed with the cgeam that is to be 
ripened, its germs beginning the growth. 





THE “ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 

Spray when the fruit begins to form. 
Spraying blossoms is porfitless. 

To thin the fruit in the orchard is 
indispensable for a good yield of good 
fruit. 

The apple is the best hope for the 
rough and rocky lands not suited to 


ordinary farming, but the trees must 
be fed. 


Every horticulturist ought by this 
time to know all about. the co cogpee solu- 
tion for fungus diseases. e usual 
mixture is six pounds of copper sulphate 
and four pounds of lime to 22 gallons 
of water. Sprayers are numerous and 
excellent. 


The “Palmer Greening” apple has 
been highly recommended as the best of 
Winter apples in New England. Set 
scions in Ben Davisand Wagner trees and 
have apples from December till Spring. 
They are medium size, moderately 
colored, and of fine flavor. 


Watch the trees carefully for borers. 
The most serious borer in newly set trees 
is often the flat-headed species which 
works under the bark, especially where 
it is exposed to the sun, as upon any 
crook or elbow of the tree which may, 
unfortunately, have been turned to the 
south in setting the tree. 


The California Fruit Grower confirms 
the report that the pack of cherries and 
Bartlett pears will be light, and says 
that of apricots there will be less than 
an average pack, but peaches, plums 
and grapes will be in full supply. The 
large packers will not make prices on 
new goods until some time later this 
month. Advices from the coast regard- 
ing dried fruits are to the effect that the 
outlook is for a slow, low-priced market. 


Of all fruits the plum is most likely 
to overbear. It would do so every year 
if the curculio did not thin it. As it is, 
it bears so heavily that it makes a great 
drain on the vitality of the tree, and also 
on its capacity to furnish the mineral 
elements required to make the seeds. 
All stone fruits have very large seeds in 
proportion to their pulp. It is probably 
lack of potash and phosphates that 
makes plums rot badly in the seasons 
when the trees have set a crop that they 
are unable to mature. 


Many persons set out cabbage and 
tomato plants in a comparatively dry 
time, and in order to prevent their wilt- 
ing pour water around the plants after 
they are planted. A much better plan 
is to make the holes first with a dibble, 
and then fill water into the holes, allow- 
ing the water to fully soak away, and 
then put the plant into the hole, press- 
ing the earth firmly against it. Plants 
will then need no surface watering, and 
do much better than if they had it. 
Some people in order to prevent wilting 
cever the plants with an inverted flower 
pot for some 24 hours, which is also an 
excellent practice. 








—— 


Farmers who have convenient access 
to large markets will do well to plant a 
part of their new orchards to some early 
variety like the Astrachan or Williams. 
The Astrachan is a great money-maker. 
It bears a fair crop every year, not 
every other year, and its fine, large 
bright-red fruit coming into market the 
last of July is eagerly bought up for 
cooking purposes. It is a very sour 
apple, but many people are fond of it 
also as a table fruit. Its only defect is 
a liability to grow watery at the core. 
The tree is a vigorous grower, and bears 
young. The Williams apple has most 
of the good points of the Astrachan, and 
is better flavored, and not liable to soft- 
ening at the’ core. 


Each of the ingredients in a spray- 
ing compound has its part to play. 
The so-called Bordeaux mixture, made 
of sulphate of copper and lime, 
may be taken as an example. The 
copper sulphate is an acrid substance 
that needs to be neutralized by some 
alkali to avoid injury to the foliage. 
Hence the mixture is made of a propor- 
tion of quicklime one-half more than of 
the sulphate. The lime neutralizes the 
acrid quality of the sulphate, and thus 
prevents injury to the foliage. It isa 
help in the application of all these 
liquids to add to them sufficient viscid 
substance, such as molasses or boiled 
starch, to make them adhesive, thus pre- 
venting the washing off of them by rain 
soon after their application, and before 
they have become effective. 


As a plan for staking off an orchard 
by the equilateral-triangle method, the 
following is given, but will not do for 
hilly or stump land: Determine the 
length and width of plat to be staked 
off; get two No. 12 galvanized-steel 
wires of corresponding length and width 
of orchard. One of the wires is to be used 
to establish base line, and toestablish each 
row of stakes across the orchard. This is 
the base line wire. You will need marks 
on this wire exactly the width the trees are 
to stand apart. Waxed string wrapped 
round and round at each distance will 
do, but it is better to use a bit of cloth 
at. these marks, made secure, so as not to 
slip, by wrapping waxed string over and 
under it, yet so as to be plainly visible. 
Now, as you wish to plant in equilateral- 
triangle form, place string and bits of 
cloth of another color half way between 
the marks noied above. Stake this 
base line-row at each alternate mark. 
The other wire is needed to stake the 
two sides the distance the rows, not the 
trees, are to be apart. This is deter- 
mined by multiplying the distance apart 
the trees are to stand by .866. To illus- 
trate: Suppose the planter wishes to 
plant at 30 feet apart each way; multi- 
ply .866 by 30 feet, which equals 25.98 
feet, almost 26 feet from row 
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Bicveks 


Bicycle beauty comes 
from graceful lines ang 
fine finish, in which Points 
Columbia bicycles excel, 
But there is more than 
mere looks to recommend 
a Columbia. Back of the 
handsome design and elegant 
finish is a sterling quality 
that over the roughest 
road and the longest 
journey will carry the 
rider with safety and satiy 
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Columbias—They almost fly. 


452 PENNSYLV4NIA AVENUE, 





Buy a 


or a HARTFORD, 





Send two 2-cent Stamps for a 
Columbia Catalogue; free 
you call at a Columbia Agency, 


DISTRICT CYCLE CO., 


Agent for Columbia and Hartford Bicestes, 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢, 





The Place for Cherry Trees. 


Eprrorn AMERICAN Farmer: I no- 
tice an article in your recent issue in re- 
lation to cherry trees on low land—that 
they will not flourish on low or wet 
ground—and can testify to the correct- 
ness of it. 

Here on the rich low lands they did 
not last, not even coming into bearing, 
while at an elevation of 150 feet 


have splendid fruit. pounds of the copper-eulphate and six 
One notable one is a Napoleon Bigar- — of lime dissolved in the 50 gale 
reau that measures 20 inches in diame- | /008 of water make the Bordeaux solu 


ter at the ground, 25 feet high, and a tion. 


year eight bushels of fruit; this season | the nozzle. 


ne for Apple ‘ Trees, 

It costs less than seven cents to spray 
one apple tree with the 5 rdeaux mix 
ture, and thus save possibly $ 
fruit. The most effective nxt is 
made with one pound of Paris 
added to 50 gallons of the CO Pe r ral 
ate and lime solution. 
ture kills insects as well as t 
both trees or the oo crop, 


It is strained before it is put in 
spread of 86 feet of head.. It bore one | the barrel for spraying, or it would choke 





about three bushels, but they were the 
finest we ever had. Reine Hortense and 
Carnation do well also, and are desir- 
able.—S. Miuter, Bluffton, Mo. 








Sugar in Fruits. 


The sourest apple has nearly as much 
sugar in it as the ordinary sugar 
cane, and more than the apparently 
much sweeter pear. The propor- 


A ma 


fence and good co: 
per cent., while the pear has but seven per | alroady decided in its favor, und now Park 
cent. This fact accounts for the some- ee oe ery eninge, We 
times unfortunate condition of the hard-| have sold double the emount of p art fence 


cider drinker, who, quite unaware of its 
large quantity of alcohol, derived from 
its considerable amount of sugar, in- 





SCIENCE CONFIRMS HORSES 


jority of the first class Rallroadsof 
the United States and Canada are using The 
wase fence. Scientific tests and compartsons 

ed to this result. Strange oo eng the best 


tion of sugar varies from six to 104 practical farmers of both countrie 


ners and Cemetery Officials seem 


this season than heretofore in the 
tory of the business. ' 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





dulges in this agreeable beverage some- 
what to a greater extent than he would 
otherwise do. It also explains the reason 
why, under the best management, the 
apple is able to furnish a very good wine, 
having a special flavor and bouquet, and 
far more wholesome than the inferior 
kinds of grape wine. 

It shows another curious thing, viz., 
that sugar is not always sweet. For, 
while the supposed sweet peach has but 
1.6 per cent, of sugar in it, and the plum 
but two per cent., the raspberry and 
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strawberry only four and five per cent., 
respectively, and the sweet cherry but 
seven per cent., the sour cherry has 
nine per cent., the puckering sour apple 
8.8 per cent., and the sour grape, that 
sets the teeth on edge, has 15 per 
cent.! And it is, moreover, one of the 
curious things of natural chemistry that 





\WELL MACHINERY. 


BEST iN USE. NO 


STEAM OR WORSE POWER. 


porn oi 
— Sd Rust Artesian — 


When willing mention this paper 





the acid of the unripe fruits are changed 
into sugar, a reaction impossible to the 
chemist as yet, while the change of 
sugar into acid is one of the easiest possi- 

ble transformations 













The Tent Caterpillar. 


The easiest way to get rid of this pest 
from the apple trees is to take a long, 
slender rod, with a few fish-hooks tied to 
the end for a foot. or so, and twist this 
end in the nest early in the morning, 
taking the web and the worms together. 
The bunch is crushed, or the gathering 
of them is burned. 
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